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Fig. 1.—Har ror Gigu rrom 8 To 10 Years orp. Under the turned- 
up brim of this white English straw hat is a ruche of tulle finished 
with loops of narrow white gros grain ribbon. On the middle of the 
front is a bow of broader white ribbon, the ends of which are passed 
over the crown and fastened in the middle of the back. The stitches 
made by fastening these ends are concealed by a bow with long ends 
of similar ribbon. Two white feathers complete the trimming. 

Fig. 2.—B tack Cure Bonvyet, with flat crown and broad brim, cov- 
ered on the inside with"pleated black gros grain, and trimmed on the 
middle of the front with a bow of gros grain ribbon. The ends of 
this bow are passed over the crown to the back, and are arranged 
there in a bow with long ends. Besides this, the hat is trimmed with 
two black ostrich feathers and a pink rose in the middle of the back. 

Fig. 3.—B tack Nearouitan Bonnet. The brim is turned up in 
front, and is lined with pleated blue faille and furnished on the inside 
with a band of'the sdme: The trimming consists of a pleated scarf 
of faille, loops and ends ‘of blue ribbon, a metal agrafe, and a touffe 
of forget-me-nots and white rose-buds. 
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Fig. 2.—Biack Cup Bonner. 


Fig. 4.—Biack “NEAPOLITAN 
Bonnet, with high crown and 
brim split in the back. The brim 
is lined inside with cream-colored 
gros grain, and furnished with a 
band of violet velvet, on which 
are set bows of similar velvet, 
cream-colored lace, and violets, 
réséda, and heath flowers. On 
the crown a three-cornered fichu 
of cream-colored gros grain edged 
with lace of the same color is ar- 
ranged so that the back corner 
forms a puff, while the front cor- 
ners are tied ina knot. A touffe 
of violets, mignonette, and heath 
blossoms trims the bonnet, as 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 5.—Brack Eneuisa Straw 
Bonnet, furnished on the inside 
with a band of red velvet, on 
which are set bows of the same 
material and a white rose. The 
trimming consists of cream-col- 
ored lace, loops and ends of black 
gros grain, and four black wings. 





RANA PALUSTRIS. 
OUR DITCH-SIDE GUEST. 

RINCE RANA was very un- 

ceremoniously dropped at our 
door one evening last June. He 
lay reposing on a bed of lovely 
mosses presented by the doctor’s 





Fig. 4.—Biack Neapo.itan Bonner. 
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Fig. 1—Har ror Grn rrom. 8 10 10 Years onp. 


son, and, at the very bottom of the basket, would perhaps 
have escaped detection but for some sly glances and an ad- 
monition to look well to the unlading of our treasures. Rana, 
on his arrival, was extremely immature touching bodily con- 
dition ; he was, if it must be told, simply a jolly little polli- 
wog—* only that and nothing more ;” yet even in the limp tad- 
pole state the creature betrayed signs of hopefulness, never 
seeming to lose spirit though a captive, and often making 
merry with himself, flourishing with intense delight the long, 
sharp-pointed tail, the endowment of his babyhood and foun- 
dation of future greatness. 

A tall glass preserve jar presently received him, and in it 
he floundered and leaped with infantile ardor after the man- 
ner of his race. It was easy to watch the progress of our 
prince of polliwogs in such an ample inclosure, and very often 
was he “ interviewed,” especially when at rest: at such mo- 
ments, by the aid of a microscope, many points of interest were 
developed unnoted by the naked eye. 

A moss-covered stick, of sufficient length to lie slantwise in 
his glass house, gave him infinite pleasure, and very droll 
were some of the gymnastic exercises indulged in by our 
ditch-side guest. A daily bath, fresh from the soft-water cis- 
tern, seemed to be received with decided favor. It is certain 
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Fig. 5.—Biack Eneuisn Straw Bonner. 


that from day to day the little fellow grew and flourished ; regularly 
“rations” were served out to him, and though we never saw him dis- 
posing of his table dainties, they disappeared as if by magic, and 
many times each day was the banquet spread—tiny specks of wriggling 
life skimmed from a barrel in the yard, and minute bread-crumbs, 
these, with a judicious mingling of tender grasses, constituting Rana’s 
unvarying bill of fare, 

Day by day we watched the curious changes. The long tail became 
shorter and shorter, plumper and plumper grew the trim little body, 
until finally he escaped altogether from swaddling-bands, emerging 
joyfully into a glad maturity of fuller life. Rana, fulfilling the prom- 
ise of his race, presently appeared clad right regally in suit of green, 
with olive-tinted vest, and “ tights” of inexpressible delicacy and beau- 
ty; his back and head dotted, as is the lovely custom in upper frog- 
dom, with countless buttons, gave to the gay dandy a most distin- 
guished air. 

In his exquisite “freedom suit,” there was no end to his frolics 
and pranks ; life was for him but just begun; the sports of babyhood 
were as nothing in comparison. A series of wonderful gyrations up 





Fig. 3—Biack Neapourray Bonner. 


and down his moss -covered 
bridge, expressive of the enthu- 
siasm of his nature, were most 
amusing to watch. He often 
reached out inquiringly from the 
topmost point of the stick with 
wondering look. Surely such an 
experience as his was never be- 
fore chronicled of any of his clan. 
Should he ever be free? Did the 
thought ever strike him? We 
sometimes fancied it, or what was 
in his case, perhaps, its equiva- 
lent—a homesick longing for his 
early home. 

We had from the very first mo- 
ment of acquaintance promised 
him liberty when he should have 
“come out” grown up, and surely 
it was time to redeem the pledge. 
So one fair evening when July 
heats had been tempered to com- 
fort, we drew Prince Rana from 
his crystal palace, cradled him 
safely in a burdock leaf, and went 
forth with our ditch-side guest. 
Up the elm-bordered highway, in 
a pretty spot well shaded above, 
and walled protectingly by soft 
and tender mosses, there was the 
nicest, coziest mud puddis in all 
the region. We heard his com. 
rades in family conclave. We 
held our friend right daintily, 
making, as was proper, parting 
remarks blended with the com- 
pliments of the season; we re- 
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ees ee our own delight in his 
society; we ked him cordially for his patient 
content; then, softly unclosing the well-pinned 
door of his green castle, set him free. One mo- 
ment he hesitated. In their soft, yielding homes, 
moss-lined and cool, lay, snugly resting, his kins- 
folk and acquaintances; each small neck sac, 
distended to its utmost capacity, rehearsed in 
croaking numbers the sports of the day and plan 
for evening entertainment. With our daintily 
nartured gratitude was at a discount; the 
halls of his ancestors had charms we knew not 
of, With a leap and a bound he entered in, and 
in one moment the trim little body of Rana Pa- 
lustris was lost to sight. 
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0 ~The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 15 contains a fascinating 
Story by WILLIAM BLACK, entitled 
LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART, 
printed from advance sheets by arrangement with 
the author. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor April 22. 





I~ We would call the especial attention of our 
veaders to the useful and instructive series of illus- 
trated papers on Houschold Furniture which is 
commenced in the present Number of the BAZAR. 





UP A Cut Paper Pattern of anew and stylish 


" Spring Suit, consisting of a Corset Basque, Long 


Burnous Over-Skirt with Parasol Pocket, and 
Walking Skirt, will be published with our next 
dVumber. For List of Cut Paper Pattern pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 271. 





IN THE WASTE PLACES. 


MERICA has been, for its two hundred 
years of colonial and national life, a 
land so literally overflowing with milk and 
honey that economy has never been one of 
the virtues of her people. The earth is so 
rich, the harvest so plentiful, the flocks and 
droves of sheep and bullocks come in such 
multitudes from the South and West, that 
few people think of looking for help about 
their diet in any of the waste places, and it 
has come to be considered a rather small 
and pitiful thing not to provide liberally 
of all those solid comforts for the table. 
But within the last decade things have ma- 
terially changed in relation to income and 
experience. The meats that were nine- 
pence and a shilling the pound have dou- 
bled and trebled in price; coal has doubled, 


-eggs and butter and tea and coffee have 


doubled, and rents have nearly doubled. 
So that it has become a difficult thing for 
many a master of the house not to do the 
small and pitiful thing, and has made many 
a mistress groan in spirit as she sees the 
quarterly bills mounting, and does not know 
where the money is to come from to meet 
them. And yet all the time—all the spring 
and summer time at least—there is suitable 
and delicious provision at hand, waiting to 
be taken, asking to be eaten, receiving 
nothing but contumely, yet capable of mak- 
ing a third dish at every meal for absolute- 
ly no price but its seasoning—a bit of but- 
ter, a pinch of salt and pepper. Some of 
these pleasant esculents are things dreamed 
of in the philosophy of very few of us. For 
the first of them—friends in need, as they 
will prove to those who adopt them—who 
would think of turning to the nettle, that 
hateful plant whose stings are a torture, 
and of which we make all effort tc rid our 
land? This nettle is a plant of such a pun- 
gent and astringent nature that its juice, 
applied on lint, will stop the flow of blood 
from the nostrils and from any slight 
wound; there is a property in its seeds pow- 
erful enough to fight successfully against 
the dreadful goitre; and it is acrid enough, 
too, to give flexibility to a bit of steel that 
has been dipped in it. With such proper- 
ties it is hard to imagine it an edible, and 
almost impossible to think of it as a choice 
edible. Yet, boiled and drained and chopped 
and served hot with butter and pepper on 
toast, it is an excellent substitute for spin- 
ach, and is preferred by many. 

Hops, also, would hardly be suspected of 
ability to obtain much favor at the table, 
with their extremely bitter and soporific 
principles. Yet if any one who has a hop- 
vine in her garden will break off some large 





handfuls of the first tender young offshoots, 
tie them into a bundle, boil them not quite 
half an hour, and serve them with melted 
butter, or simply on buttered toast, she 
will be nearly as well satisfied as with any 
early asparagus grown under glass. If this 
seems strange to any of our readers unac- 
customed to such aid in their bill of fare, 
they will perhaps think it stranger still 
that quite as palatable a dish is to be had 
from burdocks prepared in the same man- 
ner. Another dish to take the place of as- 
paragus on buttered toast is made from the 
very young ferns. Nobody, to look at the 
little downy, curled-up things, would ever 
dream of dining on them; but they are re- 
ally medicinal, in addition to their other 
qualities, being a good tonic, and having 
some of the same properties that the dande- 
lion has in relation to biliousness, and they 
are of some service to dyspeptics. They 
must be plucked very young, when still 
woolly and curled up; blanching improves 
them; they should be boiled a little over 
an hour, with some salt in the water, and 
will be found excellent as a change of diet 
in the early season to which they belong. 
We shall hardly be accused of helping to 
hurt the beauty of the natural world by as- 
sisting in destroying the kingdom of ferns 
in thus advising their use—loveliest of all 
shapes, as they are, which nature imitates 
in every crystal and on every pane—because 
the fern is so prolific that it would take the 
sons it required to bring the world out of 
that primeval condition when all growth 
was more or less ferny in order really to 
put an end to the pretty things. 

Besides these uncouth vegetables which 
may be impressed into our service, there 
are several excellent “greens” not in com- 
mon use, though growing every where. 
Among these is the sorrel, which, being 
well boiled, with its own natural acidity 
making condiments unnecessary, is both a 
healthy and piquant article of food. And 
another is the much-despised purslane, the 
bane of gardens, the object of the farmer’s 
loathing, and which the author of a Sum- 
mer in My Garden has loaded with obloquy. 
Nothing sweeter nor more succulent and 
nourishing is known in the way of “greens,” 
and those of our readers who see its pulpy 
sprays spreading from spot to spot in their 
gardens are advised by us to turn it to ac- 
count and save many a half dollar at the 
green-grocer’s. Five minutes’ work will 
gather sufficient for a large family. 

But perhaps nothing is quite so generally 
neglected as the generous and multitudinous 
mushroom. It is true that very few people 
feel well enough acquainted with it to dare 
pick it, and there are as many various opin- 
ions concerning its distinguishing marks 
as there are mushrooms—these picking any 
thing for mushrooms that grows with noth- 
ing between itself and the sky, those con- 
tending that the best mushrooms are grown 
in the darkness of cellars, some of the growth 
that we knock over in our pastures for tuad- 
stools being the favorite mushrooms in the 
foreign market, for instance, and those that 
the English esteem as the best being con- 
sidered poisonous by the Italians, and mak- 
ing the burden of one of their bitterest im- 
precations. It is worth the reader’s while 
to educate herself in the knowledge of the 
varieties of this appetizing fungus, for, rich 
as a venison steak when broiled and but- 
tered, with pepper and salt, stewed it gives 
a strong and juicy gravy, and minced it im- 
parts a fine and rare flavor to any dish with 
which it is mingled, so that, as may be eas- 
ily seen, it is no mean accession to the store- 
room; and as it can be dried and strung, it 
is one of the things that can be relied upon 
for the round year. Another article that is 
not often thought of among ourselves for its 
capabilities as food, however in its ultimate 
results of pumpkin-pie it may be valued, is 
the pumpkin blossom; though if one should 
see a market scene in some Mexican mount- 
ain town, with heaps of the great golden 
flowers all tumbled together and trembling 
with dew, one would understand that its 
capabilities were appreciated elsewhere. 
These blossoms, torn apart and tossed in a 
napkin to absorb the dew, and dressed like 
lettuce, make as tender and crisp a salad as 
an epicure—and a Spanish epicure at that— 
could desire. 

Yet even the pumpkin salad is less sur- 
prising to the ordinary housewife than the 
jam made of rose hips, in the absence of any 
thing better. The rose hip, or seed of the 
common wild rose, is a round red berry, with 
some pulp and considerable spicy sweetness, 
growing abundantly on almost all our way- 
sides. These berries being boiled and strain- 
ed, and the extract boiled again with equal 
weight of sugar, a nice jam is obtained. 

These are but a few instances of the use 
of the things that are usually considered 
worthless, but which are lying all about us, 
and the moment that we observe them re- 
mind us of the beggar with whom St. Mar- 
TIN divided his cloak, and show that the 
humblest object is not to be despised. 
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“ C\HOW me thy fur- 
niture, and I will 
tell thee what thou 
art,” is an assertion 
which has in it much 
; more than meets the 
8, eye. If we will look 
fs into the matter, we 
he shall see that there is 
not a single piece of 
furniture of the slight- 
est description that is 
not- emblazoned, as one might say, with 
the customs of a people and the manners 
of a time, for one who knows how to seek 
for it; and we need no better illustration 
of this than we have within our own doors 
in the furniture that has unhappily held 
place among ourselves till now, when a bet- 
ter feeling seems to arise, where the falling 
veneer of whose faces, and the warping and 
disjointing members of whose proportions, 
tell too plainly that our tastes have de- 
manded elegance and display, while our 
purses have not been able to reach solidity. 
~ Indeed, as Mr. Dresser tells us, the cus- 
toms of two different peoples may be read 
in the mere shape of their water jars; the 
long Egyptian jar, for instance, with its 
rounded larger lower end and its single 
metal handle, telling that it was let down 
by a cord into deep water, where its form 
allowed it to turn and fill itself, and keep 
the centre of gravity right as it was drawn 
up—telling of the presence of plains, of ar- 
tificial irrigation, and the resulting life; 
while the wide-mouthed, high-shouldered 
Greek jar, with flat bottom and two han- 
dies, declares that it was set to catch fall- 
ing water, was carried on the head without 
splashing, and hints at the gossip round the 
spring while the jar filled, and other inci- 
dents of daily life in a land of mountain 
streams. If so much can be learned from 
the suggestions of two pieces of the com- 
monest pottery, how much more can be 
gained from articles upon which a much 
larger share of art and thought has been 
expended, as the designer sought to sur- 
round daily life with comfort and beauty, 
with charm for the body and the mind! 

The story of our furniture, of our mere 
chairs and tables, is the story of art itself; 
is not only that, but the story of the race 
from the day of the troglodyte to the day 
of the sumptuous Egyptian—the story of 
Greek and Roman and Arab and Goth and 
the universal modern. 

To say nothing of its state with the In- 
dian, the Persian, the Assyrian, with their 
strange sculptures and colors, their mats, 
divans, chests, coffers, and tissues, art had 
already received great development when 
the Egyptian led the world; ornamentation 
was handled in a faithful and tender spirit, 
and the intellect struggled with the senses 
there; science, too, held up a brilliant light, 
and comfort was a thing of price: thus it 
is not surprising that the garniture of his 
dwelling should have possessed some points 
beyond which luxury can not aspire to-day. 
The Egyptian had his beds of cedar, sup- 
ported on feet, carved, painted, covered with 
the richest draperies; he had chairs of turn- 
ed wood, where the red lotus shone on a 
black ground; his princes and priests used 
tables of wood, of marble, and of precious 
metals; and vases, mirrors of polished met- 
al, tripods, coffers, and other small articles 
of convenience were in abundance among 
his household goods. 

Something of this the Hebrew took with 
him when he went out into the wilderness ; 
but a generation of nomadic life, the in- 
fluence of the changing neighborhood, of 
strange peoples, varied much of the imped- 
imenta, and perhaps greatly enriched the 
rest; for where JosEPH, who declared that 
he stood as father to PHARAOH, lord of the 
king’s house, and a ruler throughout the 
land, had only silver for his cup, when SoL- 
OMON’s day came, “all the vessels of the 
house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure 
gold; none were of silver; it was nothing 
accounted of in the days of SOLOMON.” Yet 
if we except the possibility of some effect 
wrought by SoLomon’s fancy of carving 
palm-trees, cherubim, and flowers upon the 
olive-wood doors of the oracle, on the minds 
of the medieval artists—~and it is to be 
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doubted if that were the king’s fancy rath- 
er than his foreign workmen’s—the Hebrew 
has contributed nothing to art, household 
or otherwise, and given us no one original 
article, with the sole exception of the mos- 
quito net. 

On the other hand, the Greek, taking his 
civilization from the Egyptian, took from 
him also his art, and raised and glorified it 
to the pitch of the pure ideal. The Greeks, 
however, living so largely in public, in tem- 
ples, theatres, groves, and porticoes, and 
holding their women and their dwellings in 
small esteem, had but little home life; they 
expended themselves on their public sculp- 
ture and painting and architecture, and cared 
but slightly for the decoration of their houses 
and the arts and comforts there. What arti- 
cles of domestic furniture the Greeks had 
were, of course, with their subtle taste, per- 
fect in outline, if not in idea; but they were 
very few. On the bedstead the artisans lav- 
ished their finest skill; but they produced 
nothing new; all they did was to modify 
and perfect Egyptian suggestion, and drop 
from it its one saving spark of symbolism. 

The Roman, although inheriting from the 
Greek, paid much more attention to house- 
hold art. Poor as the position of woman 
was at the best, it was with the Roman a 
vast advance upon what it had been with 
the Greek. Having a home that he valued, 
the Roman made it a part of his business to 
render it delightful ; and at his summer lux- 
ury in Pompeii he was prodigal of beauty 
in grafting all manner of Egyptian orna- 
ment upon Greek form till fancy could go 
no further. 

But when Rome went to pieces, such 
household art as had already been accom- 
plished went with it. The barbarians, in 
their broadcast and universal destruction 
throughout the Western Empire, destroyed 
every thing but reminiscence. The indus- 
trial arts no longer existed; the artisan, 
with no models to copy, and with the tra- 
dition of his trade broken by the absence 
of instruction, reverted to the rude, and 
nothing whatever of any moment was pro- 
duced in the west of Europe for centuries. 
All that there was of comfort or convenience 
or splendor came from the East. Silks, per- 
fumes, spices, gems, ivory, gold - wrought 
fabrics, and the smaller articles of furniture 
came to the West and the middle of Europe 
at first through Egypt, and afterward 
through a commerce established between 
the devout pilgrim who visited Jerusalem 
and the devout Arab who visited Mecca, 

commerce having as much to do with the 
double pilgrimage as religion; and as pre- 
viously the barbarian had descended on a 
land that he knew to be lapped in luxury, 
so then the palmer, after another fashion, 
enriched his barren home from the East. 

Thus it was not till the time of CHARLE- 
MAGNE that the arts began to revive and 

look about them. On the rude old founda- 
tion that had been left them, a sense of 
Eastern richness began to work; Byzantine 
glories kindled the imagination and created 
rivalry, thought awoke, conscience came 
upon the scene, and slowly the interior of 
castle and palace began to change character 
and to surround the occupants with beauty 
—beauty that demanded preservation, pres- 
ervation that demanded peace, peace that 
was long in coming. 

In all the years that had intervened— 
years of the Dark Ages—the troubled state 
of affairs had lent no countenance to art or 
artisan. Every lord of a territory was a sov- 
ereign surrounded by foes, liable to attack. 
If he dwelt at home, his halls were only a 
military dép6t, where all his fiefs had en- 
trance in the feudal family; if he went 
abroad, uncertain of his ability ever to re- 
turn, he took his valuables with him, and 
they might not be too many or too unman- 
ageable. His furniture then consisted of 
little but the chests that he could carry with 
him in his train, and which in the castle 
served for seat, table, bed, and treasury. 

But as the times became more gentle, the 
suzerain could afford to increase the evi- 
dence of his wealth. No longer in perpetu- 
al danger, he did not need that every thing 
should be either easily portable or else fixed 
to the castle in stone. The chest grew into 
the armory or the cabinet, and was enrich- 
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ed with carving; the bench into the chair; 
the bed, with its trappings, took its great 
corner; the hearth received its decoration ; 
manuscripts came from the East; traveled 
guests were entertained, who talked late o’ 
nights concerning foreign marvels; chival- 
ry demanded that the women should be bet- 
ter cared for, with tapestries and cushions 
and folding screens in the great halls where 
the winds blew; journeys were taken; the 
lord came home from one of the crusades, 
and brought memories of the East with him 
—stories of Istamboul, wonders that he had 
seen at Venice; and then at last the taste 
of the owner began to direct the skill of the 
maker, and the romance of the Middle Ages 
turned a gilded leaf. Splendor had come, 
and come to stay, shining more brilliantly 
year by year—a barbaric splendor, lacking 
all the elements of comfort yet, but making, 
as its proportions spread, an inexpressibly 
attractive picture of all the later mediaval 
life. 

“ Instead of fancying with the mind’s eye,” 
says Sir SAMUEL Myrick, “that we behold 
the stately knights and dames of old sitting 
within bare walls and resting their feet on 
rushes, instead of imagining that we imitate 
their greatest splendor when we confine the 
decorations of rooms in modern Gothic build- 
ings to oak and stone colors relieved with a 
little gilding, we must now do them the jus- 
tice to allow that while their tables glitter- 


‘ed with plate and jewels, their beds dazzled 


with the richness of their hangings, and 
their seats were decorated with refulgent 
draperies, the Gothic carving of their furni- 
ture became brilliant by scarlet, blue, and 
gold, and the walls of their apartments had 
the most interesting as well as most effect- 
ive appearance from the grand paintings or 
the rich tapestry that were placed among 
them.” Having attained all this, the de- 
light of the eye was well satisfied; so much 
craved more; the pride of the flesh demand- 
ed its turn; luxury drew other luxury to 
herself, voluptuous comfort and beauty in 
fresh combinations; and the modern, with 
his multitudinous needs, pushed the me- 
dixval out of place. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS, 
WITH PARISIAN SUGGESTIONS. 


HE fashionable New York modistes and the 

leading furnishing houses have just disclosed 
to their customers the choice novelties that are 
reserved for those who remain late in Paris. 
These are various modifications in costumes and 
wraps, and these are the decisions that settle the 
styles of the season definitely. Worth is fast 
getting away from plain cuirasses, and is shap- 
ing basques more fancifully around the edges, 
having the fronts long, square, or pointed, curv- 
ing the sides upward almost to the belt, and mak- 
ing long square backs, parted in the middle, and 
each gore shaped separately by being tied in a 
knot or trimmed with an ornament of some kind. 
In others the back is ornamented with one large 
loosely tied bow, and is shorter than the front. 
Sometimes a single long cluster of fine knife 
pleating is set in at the waist line, and trims the 
two middle forths of the back. The sash tied 
on the side forms and knotted low on the middle 
seam of the back is still in favor; also the Mar- 
guerite sash for basques is made of horizontal 
pleats that merely cross two gores. There are 
also various postilion pleats something like the 
style of two years ago, with fullness added un- 
derneath ; or else a ladder or succession of bows 
made of long loops is placed straight down the 
back. 

The designs for cuffs and for the back of 
dresses are always made with reference to each 
other. If there are revers, facings, and pleatings 
on the sleeve, these re-appear on the back of the 
basque. 

The blouse drapery that we have illustrated 
for the front of basques is also in favor with the 
capricious Worth. Sometimes it is made of folds 
instead of being gathered, and these folds are al- 
ternately of the dress material and of the trim- 
ming. Basques buttoned behind are occasional- 
ly seen; in this case the over-skirt is buttoned 
down the back. 

Black silk costumes are not brought over in as 
a numbers as usual, the dark-tinted brocades 
and figured stuffs being newer for spring wear in 
the street. For the richest black suits brocaded 
silk in leaf or scale pattern is used for the over- 
dresses, especially when polonaises are preferred 
to basques and over-skirts. These polonaises 
are close-fitting habits richly trimmed with fringe. 
For the house and for dinner parties are black 
silk princesse dresses with waist and skirt cut 
together, and elaborate galloons for trimming. 
Sometimes a color such as écru, cream, or brown 
appears in the embroidery and as linings to the 
long-looped bows. There are also handsome 
black dresses that are given a youthful bright- 
ness by having sashes of cardinal red brocade; 
or else cardinal gros grain or satin is used in fan 
that are let in the edge of the skirt, and as 

inings for the loops and bows. 


SPRING SILK SUITS. 

Silk suits for the spring are made of two ma- 
terials, viz., plain colored (usually dark) gros grain 
skirts, with a damask, brocaded, or Louisine over 
dress, or else the striped taffeta silks are com- 
bined with plain silk. The latter fashion is the 
more youthful, and is seen in various styles. Thus 
@ white silk with hair stripes of black is trimmed 





with pinked flounces of black and of rose silk— 
a Frenchy combination that is light and tasteful, 
and at the same time shows the pinked ruffles 
that are again revived. Again, there are plain 
dark green or blue skirts, with basque and over- 
skirt of striped cream-color and blue. _The dam- 
ask or brocaded silks in gray, cream, or brown 
make the most fashionable dressy costumes when 
combined with gros grain and trimmed with wide 
fringe. They are made both as polonaises and 
with basques. Merchants assert that with plain 
cuirasses and the quaintly contrived over-skirts 
the polonaise effect is retained, even though the 
upper garment is separate from the lower. 


STRAIGHT MANTLES. 


An effort is again made to popularize mantles, 
and this time it promises to succeed. They have 
suddenly become so popular in Paris that mo- 
distes say they had to order the sacques for their 
stock, as they found few handsome ones ready 
made. There are various shapes for black Sici- 
lienne, silk, and cashmere mantles, but a new 
fancy is to have the straight mantle made of the 
figured material of the upper dress. This is al- 
most a straight scarf, caught in pleats at the top 
of the back, so short behind that it does not reach 
the tournure, and hanging in long tabs in front. 
Thus, a dress of brown and cream striped armure 
has a skirt of brown silk with striped basque, 
over-skirt, and scarf trimmed with brown silk and 
fringe. 

BLACK GRENADINES. 


The most popular black grenadines prove to be 
those with stripes of the Mexicaine patterns worn 
last year. They have elaborately trimmed skirts, 
with pleated flounces edged with black lace. The 
over-skirts are made on the lower skirt, and, in- 
deed, do away with the necessity of a grenadine 
lower skirt. They are often arranged in diagonal 
designs, and sometimes have sashes in front and 
back of cardinal or of écru brocaded silk. Among 
the elegant novelties are black grenadines striped 
with cardinal red and white, and trimmed with 
facings of these colors. The Spanish blonde laces 
are also much used for this purpose. - 


EVENING DRESSES. 


The evening dresses show the old-time colors— 
pink, blue, cream, and white—and are principally 
of brocaded gauzes and damask silks. Among 
others are shown dresses of plain silk gauze with- 
out stripes or figure, and of the same shade as 
the silk with which they are combined. One ex- 
quisite dress was of a soft pink shade of gros 
grain, with over dress brocaded with morning-glo- 
ries, all in self-color. The trimmings were pink- 
ed frills of silk and pleatings of pink crépe lisse. 

The majority of these dresses have both a high 
and low corsage. The low corsages are sometimes 
pointed and sometimes corset waists. There is 
much bosom drapery, and Grecian folds for trim- 
ming the round necks. One novel idea carries out 
the corset shape by having the top cut off straight, 
just as corsets are; and to fill it out to the prop- 
er height, folds of brocaded silk and lace are add- 

. The pointed corsages have but one dart, and 
allare laced behind. Satin is much used for trim- 
ming brocades and gauzes that are of soft fabric 
without lustre. Sometimes a sash of bias satin 
goes down each side from the waist, and fastens 
the over-skirt into the single long narrow soft puff 
now in vogue. Grasses, gray and gone to seed, 
trim cream-colored dresses. Some garlands are 
placed across the train as headings for flounces, 
some extend far back down the sides of the train 
from belt to end, while if the front has flowers, 
it is usually one diagonal vine, or else violets thick- 
ly clustered together. A cluster is put on the point 
and on the basque back, also directly in the mid- 
dle of the low front, instead of on one side, as 
has been the fancy. : 


THE RUSSIAN BLOUSE, 


One of the novelties displayed for summer over 
dresses is the Russian blouse. This is a long 
belted polonaise with a yoke in the back, to which 
fullness is added that is also gathered into a belt 
behind. The skirt of the back is deep, full, and 
trimmed up the middle. The front is open, and 
a belt is sewed in it. Imagine this made of the 
new fabric called linen armure of dark navy blue, 
trimmed with ruffles of white embroidered mus- 
lin wrought in deep points. The skirt, also of the 
blue linen armure, is trimmed with two pleated 
flounces. This linen is soft like batiste, and has 
a small open figure. 

Ecru batiste suits of fine quality are elaborate- 
ly trimmed with ruffles of white muslin embroid- 
ered with brown. 


WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES, 


Sheer white muslin dresses are made with 
basques, deep aprons, and demi-trains. The 
trimmings are bands of embroidered insertion 
down the back and front of the basques—let in, 
not set on—and embroidered ruffles on basque, 
apron, and skirt. The over-skirt is very simply 
draped, but is much ornamented behind by sash 
loops and ends of brocaded or double-faced rib- 
bon or velvet. The stylish colors for these rib- 
bons are cardinal red, myrtle green, black velvet, 
and the double ribbons that are violet satin on 
one side and pale blue on the other. 

The chic of these ribbon trimmings consists in 
their arrangement as well as their dark color. 
In the first place, the bows for the basque are 
quite square, being made of three loops and of 
two short ends, or else they are the still newer 
chiffonné bows that have two long uneven loops, 
a tight strap, and two irregular ends, with all the 
loops and ends hanging downward. On the white 
basques there is one of these bows at the throat, 
one at the waist where the belt meets, another 
low on the end of the basque behind, and one on 
each wrist. On the upper skirt the drapery is 
gathered back by wider ribbon in two diagonal 
bands finished by a large bow. Another fashion 
is that of putting the sash diagonally across the 








apron, beginning high on the right side, and cross- 
age a aietcneme i nearly at the 
oot. 


TRIMMINGS, 


Fly fringe is one of the most popular trim- 
mings. It is little tasseled clusters of light fluffy 
silk tied in strands of twist, and is very effective. 
Four inches is the width most used, and this costs 
$2 50 a yard in black or colors. There is also 
fiy-and-braid fringe, with clusters of crimped braid 
and clusters of the silk-tied fly tassels. This is 
also $2 50. More expensive fly fringes have heav- 
ily netted headings, and cost $4 a yard. Hand- 
somest of all is a fringe six inches wide, made 
with deeply pointed heading that is netted and 
fancifully plaited ; small tassels are strung in the 
net, and the price is $6 50. A fringe for service 
has a braided and netted heading, but is only 
three inches deep, and costs $1 25 a yard. There 
are elaborate fringes, made to order to match 
certain dresses, that are as costly as lace, bring- 
ing $8 or $10 a yard. Worsted tassel fringes 
are chosen for wool suits, and cost 30 or 40 cents. 

Feather-edged galloons in light open-work pat- 
terns are shown in the stylish two-inch widths at 
from 90 cents to $1 75 a yard. New cashmere 
trimmings are galloons made up of narrow wool 
braid arranged in points and flutes on heavier 
braid: price $1 15. Plain wool galloons in loops 
and figures are from 30 to 75 cents. 

Wool Titan braids in all shades and black are 
chosen for trimming de bége and other woolens. 
Those half an inch wide are 15 cents, and are 
put on French costumes in clusters of parallel 
rows, having eight rows in a cluster. Inch-wide 
braids are 30 cents, and are most seen in lines 
of two or three rows. Wider braid, measuring 
nearly three inches, is 75 cents or $1 a yard, and 
is most stylish in but one or two rows arranged 
as a border. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Doveras ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CoNSTABLE, 
& Co.; and A. Sexe. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Kueprve, of Egypt, has lately establish- 
ed a school for girls—one of the most notable 
innovations the country of the late Mr. PHARAOH 
has ever beheld. It is proving a great success. 
Mrs. K. bought a large house in a thickly peo- 
pled locality, near the dancing dervishes, erected 
around it a quadrangle of spacious buildings, 
handed them over to the Education Department, 
but herself defrays the whole cost of mainte- 
nance. The school is free to all, and when it 
had been open only four months there were 206 
boarders and 100 day scholars, all Arabs or slaves. 
They discard the Oriental veil, and are dressed 
in frocks, pinafores, and shoes, in English fash- 
ion; and they sit, not squatting on the ground, 
but at desks. They must find life rather irk- 
some and barbarous when they return home, 

—The late Countess Danngr, widow of Frep- 
ERICK VII. of Denmark, has made noble use of 
her wealth by endowing with $4,000,000 an in- 
stitution for the maintenance of orphan and de- 
serted girls of Denmark. 

—Mr. GeorGe Wiiiiam Corts will deliver a 
lecture in Chickering Hall on Thursday even- 
ing, April 13, on “* Women in the Old Time and 
the New,” for the benefit of the Art Department 
of the approaching fair of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. This will be Mr. Cur- 
Tis’s onl ——— as a lecturer this season. 

—An incident of the Queen’s recent visit to 
the London Hospital is recorded: A little girl 
four years old, who was brought into the hospi- 
tal on January 14 with a burned side and thigh, 
had previously said, ‘‘If I could only see the 
Queen, I should get well.’”” This remark was 
repeated to her Majesty, who determined to 
gratify the child’s innocent wish. ‘My dar- 

ng,’’ said the Queen to this little girl, “I hope 
you will be a little better now.” 

—London is bereft of a notability—a Mr, FLem- 
tne, who was familiarly known as “the Flea.’’ 
He had haunted Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, 
Rotten Row, and fashionable drawing-rooms so 
long as the oldest inhabitant could remember. 
There was a legend that some one once asked 
Lord PaLMERSTON where on earth he had picked 
up FLEMING, who used always to be at Cam- 
bridge House. ‘“ Firemine?’’ said the nobie 
Premier. ‘*Oh! I was at school with him.” 
“The Flea’? was at that time about thirty-five, 
while The Peerage put his noble friend in the 
seventies. 

—The monument to Jonn and CHARLES WEs- 
LEY has been placed in Westminster Abbey, but 
it has not yet been unveiled. It stands near the 
monument to Isaac Watts. To Dean STANLEY 
belongs the credit of securing this honor in En- 
gland’s historical abbey. 

—The following table contains the titles of 
the twelve most extensive land-owners in En- 
gland and Wales, with the total amount of acre- 
age, and the estimated annual value thereof: 


Acres. Valuation. 
Duke of Northumberland...... 191,481 £182,560 
Duke of Devonshire ........... 132,998 .... 140,405 
Duke of Cleveland............. 102,786 .... 95,769 
Sie Wa Wa WPMD. ccc cc cccces 91,082 .... 7,427 
Duke of Bedfo: 87,515 141,550 








Duke of Rutland 
Ear! of Lonsdale. 
Lord Leconfield. 
Earl of Powis... ‘ 
Earl Brownlow .............++6 ease 

Earl of Derby.............000-+ 56,599 . 163,327 


—A statue to Sprnoza will be erected at the 
Hague on the 21st of February, 1877—the two- 
hundredth anniversary of his death. It will be 
placed in front of the house in which he died. 

—It was only the other day that one of those 
Michigan men went to call upon Senator Curis- 
TIANCY and his new young wife. And this is 
what the man of Michigan says about the Sen- 
ator’s better half: ‘‘ She is a pretty little dot of 
a woman, and, upon my honor, looked as pleased 
as he did. Withal, it was impossible to realize 
she was his wife. He must be half a century 
her senior, and, although a spry old man, would 
be taken for no nearer relative than grandfather. 
She is not. yet out of her teens, is petife, but not 
slightly built, being as dimpled and plump as a 
baby. Her hair is auburn, and, worn in a sim- 
ple braid hanging down her back, added to her 
youthful appearance. She was dressed in a plain 





brown silk gown, cut very high in the neck, and 
with long sleeves. She is exceedingly fair, and 
the throat and chin were nestled in the soft 
folds of the rich creamy lace now so much worn, 
A fall of the same kind of lace partially conceal- 
ed the short fat hands, upon which there were 
two plain gold rings. The modest dress did not 
conceal the outline of a well-rounded arm and 
superb bust, and the question in my mind was 
how long it would be before she would appear 
in society in the scanty costume which here pre- 
vails, to the envy of women and admiration of 
men. For the old man’s darling bas a beautiful 
figure and face, and her complexion is perfect. 
It is pure and fresh in contrast with dark eyes 
and hair. Such clear brown eyes I have not 
seen in many a day, and they have an appealing 
expression which one can not resist. A dimple 
in the left cheek and another in the chin com- 
plete the charm of the face. In conversation 
she is agreeable, and her manners are quiet and 
self-possessed.”’ 

—Dean STANLEY’s career at Oxford was a 
continued and brilliant success. He began by 
winning a oc Sora coy Hp Baliol, and shortly aft- 
erward he took the NewpecarTe prize with an 
English poem, called ‘‘ The Gypsies.” He gain- 
ed the IRELAND scholarship, and in 1887 took a 
first class in classics. Two years later he gained 
the Latin prize, and one year afterward carried 
off the theological prize and the prize for the 
English essay. In that year (1840) he was elect- 
ed a fellow of University College. For twelve 
years he was a tutor in his college, and during 
that time he acquitted himself much after the 
fashion of his old master, Dr. ARNOLD, laboring 
not merely to impart to those under his care a 
knowledge of the humanities, but to develop 
and encourage among them a spirit of manly 
Christianity, which has since those days borne 
fruit not only in many a country rectory, but in 
other places where manliness and Christianity 
are no less needed—in barrack and in camp, in 
the pleader’s room, wherever the liberal profes- 
sions have carried the men he taught. 

—Prince Oscar of Sweden, who is coming to 
the Centennial, is a youngster of sixteen, and a 
cadet in the Swedish navy. 

—Behold the very “ personal’? way in which 
they combine in Ireland the matter of marriage 
and business. It is from a marriage notice in 
one of the local papers: ‘* Married, at Rosemary 
Street Prestiyterian Church, Belfast, Joun ——, 
Esq., G. W. C. T., Ireland, president of the Irish 
Sacramental Wine Association, member of Com- 
mittee of the Irish Temperance League, and 
member of the I. O. of Rechabites, to Miss ——, 
G. W. D. M. of Ireland, hon. sec. of the Belfast 
Ladies’ Temperance Union, and member of the 
Irish Sacramental Wine Association.” 

—Dr. WitL1am M. THomson, well known as 
an American missionary in Syria, and author of 
that erage interesting work, The Land and 
the Book, published by Harper & Broruers, in- 
tends to withdraw for a time from missionary 
work, and to live for several years either in Scot- 
land’ or America, to complete some literary tasks 
on which he is engaged. 

—The late W1LL1AM Dub ey, of Birmingham, 
England, left $500,000 to be applied for charita- 
ble purposes in the following manner: First, 
the assistance of young tradesmen of Birming- 
ham of good character but narrow means, by 
lending them out of the capital and income mod- 
erate sums of money at low interest, on approved 
security ; secondly, the relief of aged and neces- 
sitous tradesmen of the town who should never 
have received parochial aid, by annual or other 
grants out of income only; and thirdly, the dis- 
tribution of any surplus income not required, in 
the opinion of the trustees, for the purposes 
previously specified, among such of the medical 
charities of the borough as the trustees should 
consider deserving of help. Mr. DupLey has 
also made a small bequest of about $5000 alto- 
gether in favor of certain of the medical charities 
of the town. 

—Mr. JosePH Hatton, in London Society, says 
that ‘‘ THACKERAY was the only man upon the 
Punch staff with whom Mark Lemon was not 
upon thoroughly easy terms. ‘I never felt quite 
at home with him,’ he said to me during one 
of our numerous gossips; ‘he was always so 
infernally wise.’ He was genial; but whatever 
you talked about, you felt that he would have 
the wisest views upon the subject. He seemed 
too great for ordinary conversation. Now Dick- 
ENS was very different. He was full of fun, mer- 
ry and wise, buoyant with animal spirits. I al- 
ways, however, liked THacKERAY, in addition to 
other reasons, because he liked Dickens, and 
never showed a spark of jealousy about his work, 
which he always openly and honestly admired. 
He read Dombey and Son each month with avidi- 
ty. When the fifth number appeared, containing 
the death of little Dombey, THacKERAY, with the 
part in his pocket, went down to the Punch of- 
fice, and startled Mark Lemon by suddenly lay- 
ing it before him and exclaiming, ‘There!. Read 
that. There is no writing against such power 
as this—no one has achance. Read the descrip- 
tion of young Paul’s death; it is unsurpassed, 
it is stupendous!’ DovueLas JERROLD used te 
say, ‘I have known THACKERAY eighteen years, 
and don’t know him yet.’”’ 

—Many years ago, when ForREST was playing 
at the Washington thedtre, he expressed to Mr. 
CLarRK MILLS, the sculptor, a wish to see the 
process of casting the equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral JACKSON. Mr. MILLS assented, and at the 
prepes time stepped over to Fokrest’s room 
at Willard’s and told him all was ready. Sev- 
eral visitors being present, Mr. Forrest asked 
the ae of taking them along with him, 
and Mr. MILLS, of course, assented. The party, 
mostly ladies, were stationed on a sort of plat. 
form, from which they could look down into 
the pit where the mould was. The gates were 
lifted, and the molten stream flowed in. Sud- 
denly there came a loud report as of an explo- 
sion below. ‘The ladies shrieked and ran away, 
and even Mr. Miiis dodged intuitively behind 
the crane. In the midst of all the commotion 
FORREST was seen standing serenely in his place 
as if nothing had happened. ‘‘ What are you all 
running for?” asked Forrest, looking around 
at the skedaddlers. ‘‘I reckon you would run 
too, Mr. Forrest, if you knew the danger you 
were in,’ cried Mr. Mrs, from _his—retreat. 
“Didn’t you hear the explosion?’ “TI heard 
the noise,”’ replied Forrest, ‘* but I supposeu 
that was a part of the play.’? He had not dream- 
ed of danger; but had the explosion been side- 
ways instead of upward, it might have been the 
most real tragedy in which sorREsT had ever 
acted. 
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Fig. 1—Famer ror Dresses, Parasois, ET 
Fringes for ——- Parasols, etc.—Knot-Work. 


Turse fringes are worked with twisted eotien, worsted, or silk. 


the fringe Fig. 1 first tie 
knotting threads twelve 
inches and seven-eighths 
long, laid double on a dou- 
ble foundation thread of 
the requisite length, at 
regular intervals (this has 
been described fully for 
the fringe # shown by ya a 


e 36, 
No 3, Vote) The Then 
work the Ist round on a 
double horizontal founda- 
tion thread, beginning at 
the left side, and working 
with each end of the knot- 
ting threads two button- 
hole loops in succession on 
the foundation thread. 2d 
round.—Always with the 
next 4 knotting ends 1 dou- 


ble knot (always measuring off the thread intervals 
by the illustration). 3d round.—Like the Ist round. 
4th round.—Each pattern figure requires 20 ends of 
the knotting. + Using the first end for a foundation, 
work on it from left to right always 2 button-hole 
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Corner or Borper ror CoverLeTs.—CRocHeEr. 
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loops in succession with the 2d, 3d, and 4th ends; then 
use the 8th end for a foundation, and with the 7th, 6th, 
and 5th ends work always 2 button-hole loops in succes- 
sion from right to left on the former; then with the 9th 
and 10th ends and with the 19th and 20th ends always 
8 double button-hole stitch knots and then a single knot 
this was more fully described on page 36, Bazar, No. 3, 

ol. [X.); with the 11th and 12th ends and with the 17th 
and 18th ends work always 2 double and 1 single button- 
hole stitch knot, and with the 13th and 14th ends and 
the 15th and 16th ends work always 1 double and 1 sin- 
gle button-hole stitch knot; repeat from *. 5th round. 
—* Cross the 14th and 15th ends (the knotting ends 
are always designated in their order in the respective 
round), and with the 13th, 12th, 11th, 10th, and 9th ends 
in succession work always 2 button-hole loops on the 15th 
end, from right to left, then with the 16th, 17th, 18th, 
19th, and 20th ends work always 2 button-hole loops on 
the 14th end, from left to right, with the 1st-8th ends 
work as in the 4th round, but after the 1st button-hole 
loop, which is worked with the 7th on the 8th end, loop 
the 7th end around the 15th (at the point where the but- 
ton-hole loops end) after a thread interval of half an 
inch, wind the end around the thread interval, going 
back, and then work the second button-hole loop with 
this end, observing the illustration, and repeat from +, 
but at every repetition loop the 2d end on the 14th end 
of the preceding pattern figure in the manner described 
for the 7th and 15th ends of the same pattern figure. 
6th round.— * On the 4th end, which serves for a foun- 
dation, work with the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th ends in suc- 
cession 2 button-hole loops each, then on the 5th end 
(using it for a foundation) work with the 3d, 2d, and Ist 
ends always 2 button-hole loops in succession; with the 
9th-20th ends work in the same manner as in the pre- 
ceding round, not crossing the 14th and 15th ends, how- 
ever, but using always the end which is nearest the side 





Fig. 1.—Kxrrrep anp Crocnet Emery Cusnion. TaBLE wiTH EMBROIDERED CRETONNE 


CovER. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 72. For pattern see Suppl., No. XII., Fig. 68. 
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Fig. 1.—Emsromeren Bianxet.—[See Fig. 2, Page 261.] 


For design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 71. 


where the knotting is begun for a foun- 
dation, and repeat from *. ‘7th round. 
—Like the preceding round, not cross- 
ing the middle 2 of the. first 8 ends, 
however, but work as with the last 12 
ends of this pattern figure. Next work 
8 inserted rounds with only the middle 
6 of the last 12 ends of each pattern 
figure, as follows: In the first of these 
8 rounds use the 3d end, in the follow- 
ing round the 2d end, and in the last 
round the Ist end for the foundation, 
and work always in succession with 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th ends 2 button- 
hole loops on the foundation. Repeat 
once more the 4th-7th rounds in re- 
versed order, in doing which, in the 1st 
round loop the 7th end on the 15th 
end and the 2d end on the 14th end 
of the preceding pattern figure, and 
wind the thread interval (which is a 


besides this, work in the last of these 
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Fig. 2.—Frince ror Dresses, Parasois, Etc.—Kyot-Work. 


4 rounds always with 2 of the last 12 ends of a pattern figure 3 double 
button-hole knots. 12th round.— + Using the Ist end of the 2d fol- 
lowing pattern figure for a foundation for the next pattern figure, work 
with the 20th, 19th, 18th, 17th, and 16th ends 2 button-hole loops in 
succession on the foundation, and with the 15th end work 4 button-hole 
loops on the latter, then using the 
8th end for a foundation, work with 
the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th 
ends, and with the 1st end of the fol- 
lowing pattern figure, which has al- 
ready been used for a foundation, al- 
ways 2 button-hole loops in succes- 
sion, and with the 14th end 4 button- 
hole loops on the foundation, paying 
no attention to the other ends; re- 
peat from *. 13th round.—Like 
the preceding round, using the 7th 
end for a foundation for the next 6 
ends, and the 2d end of the 2d follow- 
ing pattern figure for a foundation for 
the last 6 ends of the next pattern 
2.—Detaw or Emery figure; instead of the 4 button-hole 
Cusuion, Fie. 1. loops which were worked with the 

15th and 14th ends, work only 2, and 
work 2 button-hole loops with the Ist end of the fol- 
lowing pattern figure which formed the foundation 
of the preceding round. 14th round.—Like the 2d 





Fig. 2.—Borper or Sraxp ror Eaa-Cups, 
Fig. 1, Pace 261.—Brap Emproiery. 


Description of Symbols: & Gold; ! Chalk; @ Black; 
® Steel; 8 Crystal; ® Milk White. 


quarter of an inch long) going back ; Corner or BorpEer ror Covertets.—Rvssian Bra, Lace Srirou, 


AND CROCHET. 
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round, Tie always the next 4 ends in a knot, as shown by 
the illustration, and cut them even. 

The fringe Fig. 2 is worked like that shown by Fig. 1 to 
the 2d round. 2d round.—»* With the next 4 knotting 
ends work 4 double knots close to the row of knots in the 
preceding round, twice with the next 4 ends work 1 double 
knot (always measuring off the thread intervals by the illus- 
tration), and repeat from *. 3d round.—Pay no attention 
to the next 3 ends, and > with the following end work 1 tat- 
ting knot on the next 2 ends (for this knot work 1 button- 
hole loop downward on the ends, and a similar loop upward 
on the same), with the following 4 ends work 1 double knot, 
and with the 3d following end 1 tatting knot on the next 2 
ends, paying no attention to the following 2 ends, and re- 
peat from *. 4th round.—Like the 2d round. 5th round. 
—Pay no attention to the next 2 ends, and + with the follow- 
ing 4 ends work 3 double knots close to the 4 double knots 
in the preceding round, with the next 4 ends 1 double knot, 
and with the following 4 ends 3 double knots close to the 
4 double knots in the preceding round, and repeat from *. 
6th round.—Pay no attention to the next 5 ends, and * 
with the following end work 1 tatting knot on the next 2 
ends, with the 3d following end 1 tatting knot on the 2 ends 
preceding it, paying no attention to the other 6 ends, and 
repeat from *. ‘7th round.—Like the 5th round, but al- 








Fig. 1.—Borprr ror HaNDKEROHIEFS, 
Port Lace Emprorpery, 


bartiistnante \ 


neds 








































ways work 4 double knots instead of 3. 8th round.—Pay no 
attention to 2 ends, and * with the next end work 3 tatting 
knots on the following end, twice with the next 4 ends 4 double 
knots, with the 2d following end 3 tatting knots on the end 
preceding it, and repeat from +. 9th round.— Tie the next 
4 ends in a knot close to the row of knots in the preceding 
round, tie the next 2 ends in a knot close to the row of knots, 
with the next ends work 4 double knots, then with every 2 of 
these ends tie a knot close to the row of knots, tie the follow- 
ing 2 ends in a knot close to the row of knots, and repeat 
from *. After finishing the fringe cut the ends even. 


Embroidered Stand for Egg-Cups, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue stand is of carved walnut. The upper part is furnished 
with six openings, into which the egg-cups are set. In the 
centre is a hollow, which contains a glass salt-cellar. The 
handle and the bars connecting the upper with the lower part 
of the stand are of varnished black cane, and are finished at 
the ends with mother-of-pearl buttons. A bead border trims 
the foot of the stand. Fig. 2, page 260, gives the design for 
this border, which is worked on canvas with beads in the col- 
ors given in the description of symbols. 


Thread Basket. 


Tuts basket is made of card-board and linen, and is fur. 
nished with a trimming of red and brown silk set together in 
a mosaic design. To make the basket cut for the bottom a 
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THREAD BAsKET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XTIL., Fig. 69. 





Fig. 2—Borprr ror HanpKercuiers.—Pornt Lace Emprorperr. 
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round piece of card-board six inches and a half 
in diameter, and for the cover cut of écru linen 
two round pieces, each eight inches and seven- 
eighths in diameter. Cover the card-board on 
both. sides with the linen, having first bound the 
latter all around with red woolen braid ; in doing 
this sew through the linen in hem stitch, close to 
the card-board. For the mosaic trimming cut 
the separate parts of the star in the centre of 
card-board and brown silk, as indicated on the 
pattern Fig. 69, Supplement, and the remaining 
parts of card- board and red silk, cover the card- 
board with the-silk, and overseam all parts to- 
gether from the wrong side. Then sew the 
trimming on the bottom of the basket. Furnish 
the interval formed by the projecting linen cover 
with spools of colored thread, which have first 
been strung on req woolen braid. Between every 
two spools join pieces of linen on the outer 
edge with overhand stitches, draw the ends of 
the braid tight, and tie them in a bow. 





“MEG MERRILIES IS DEAD.” 
By MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 


REMEMBERING Ellengowan’s height, 
The little maid looked up, and said 

(Ah me, the little maid was right !), 
“See here—Meg Merrilies is dead. 


“T-wonder why she loved him so, 
That Henry Bertram? He was rich, 

I guess, and handsome too, you know, 
And she was nothing but a witch.” 


Ah, nothing but a witch, indeed! 

Hide not her grave in common flowers: 
Such dust as hers can never need 

These foreign violet-dews of ours. 


The weirdest woman ever found 
Outside the world of shadow, she 
In the North Wizard’s charméd ground 
Should sleep, where hills of heather be. 
Meg Merrilies it was who died; 
And in a child’s half-saddened heart, 
A child’s half-conscious words, could hide, 
I think, the truest praise of Art. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Poor Humanrry,” “Lrrriz Katz 
Kresy,” “For Her Saxe,” “ Carry’s Con- 
ression,” ““Sroonn-Covers Sanau,” ETO. 











BOOK IL. 
A fallen Fortune. 





CHAPTER IX. 
“ puMPING.” 


AnGEio SaLaon was not a quick-witted man, but 
he looked up as Mabel’s voice chan There 
was something in the tones and in her manner 
that struck him as peculiar, and Mabel saw that 

ived it. 

“J am only curious to learn how so hard and 
strange a man as Brian Halfday would consider 
a matter of this kind, and in a light encouraging 
to you,” said Mabel, as if in explanation. 

“ Yes—exactly.” 

“Tt is no secret, I suppose ?” 

“No; but why should I embarrass you further 
by all this ?” he replied. 

“Don’t.mind me, Angelo,” she said. “ Mr. 
Halfday, I should have imagined, would have been 
angry at your intruding on his studies—would 
have laughed at your romance, even if he had 
finally warned you of the folly of fostering it.” 

“T have said, Miss Westbrook, that he did noth- 
ing of the kind,” replied Angelo. “He received 
me favorably—and listened patiently—after a 


“ And what did he advise you to do—and say ? 
This man,” she added, angrily, “ who had no right 
to advise you concerning myself—who knows less 
of me than you do—and cares a great deal less 
too. Why will you not tell me what he said?” 

“It is no use,” said Angelo, shaking his head ; 
“it is only prolonging my pain.” 

“Prolonging your fiddlle-stick ! !” cried Mabel, 
with more energy and less sentiment. “I sup- 
pose you did not follow his advice, and don’t like 
to confess as much to me, He told you to keep 
away; you know he did!” 

“Upon my honor, he did not,” said Angelo, 
lured into the relation of the facts at last. “ "He 
told me to persevere, to tell the truth of my love, 
and win x: 

“ And win me!” said Mabel, her voice sinking 
‘very low now; “as if it were an easy task for 

” 


“No, he did not imply that.” 

eae once tay sanunet $0. any men 
with mon to keep me!” 

vet | aes eenayennd you, Miss Westbrook, that 
he cautioned me against mentioning money in 
your presence,” answered Angelo. 

“ Ah! so you have,” was the reply. “He sketch- 
ed out quite a plan of the campaign for you. I 
hope you have followed his instructions.” 

“You are vexed with me for going to him,” 

Baid Angelo. 
“Tt does not matter in the least,” replied Ma- 
bel. “No, I am not vexed; but you acted fool- 
ishly in going to him, that is all. Shall you re- 
turn and tell him that his advice has been vanity 
and vexation, and you have not secured me ?” 

“T don’t know what I shall do now,” respond- 
ed Angelo, helplessly. 

“He will be surprised at the result of your 
mission,” said Mabel. 

“He may be. I can’t tell.” 


“Women, in his estimation, are easily captured, 
it is evident,” she continued, thoughtfully, “ al- 
though wise men make mistakes at times when 
women are in question.” 

“You are offended with me for not acting on 
my own judgment!” cried Angelo; “and yet I 
should have come here with the same words on 
my lips, the same feelings in my breast.” 

“T am not offended with you,” she replied. 

“With him, then ?” he said, shrewdly. 

“No; certainly not.” 

Bet, for encouraging me, and wishing me god- 
8 

“ rh wishing you godspeed,” she rey “he 
must have been deeply interested in this case, 
and I am very much surprised.” 

“He would be naturally interested,” said An- 
gelo. 

“ Why 9” 

“ He is interested in you.” 

“Yes, so it seems.” 

“You did not doubt that ?” 

“T did not think much about it,” replied Ma- 
bel, carelessly. “I came to England in search 
of his grandfather—of himself and sister—of any 
one of his kin, and that probably aroused a cer- 
tain amount of interest in me in return—such 
interest as it was. But there, there, do not let 
us talk about it any more, It is not worth the 
waste of words we have given to it, Angelo.” 

“If you remember, it is not my fault that we 
have dwelt upon it so long,” said Angelo. 

“Ts it not?” she answ absently. “ Ah, 
well—perhaps I was curious a little. And now 
you will promise me never to speak of this again, 
to take my answer as final, to accept my thanks 
once more for the honor you have done me, and 
to remain my friend for the little while longer I 
am on English ground ?” 

“ Are you thinking of leaving England, then ?” 
he faltered forth. 

“Yes, I shall go back to America very soon.” 

“You have not said any thing of this before 
to me,” he said, half reproachfully. 

“T have not had much time,” answered Mabel, 
with a smile; “but there are many friends over 
there who can help me, and will help me.” 

“T fancied you had no very intimate friends 
there. I—I thought you said it was your grand- 
father’s wish you should remain in England,” re- 
marked Angelo. . 

“He thought I should be a rich woman. In 
England there is not much sympathy for a poor 
one.” 

“Oh, Miss Westbrook !” 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“T did not think you could speak so bitterly 
as that.” 

Mabel laughed. 

“ You see, I am not perfection,” she said, “ but 
a cross-grained female, whom a little puts out. 
You will find me my old self to-morrow if you 
care to 

“If I care!” exclaimed Angelo. “Of course I 
care, although I am awfully distracted in mind, 
and dare hardly see you 

His voice shook a little with its old feebleness, 
and Mabel looked critically at him. 

“No; upon second thoughts, don’t come, An- 
gelo, to-morrow.” 

“Very well, if you wish me not.” 

“Take a holiday. Go to your chambers in 
London, or to the sea-side, where a change will 
do you good. I am sure of it,” added Mabel. 

“T am not.” 

“You have taken Mr. Halfday’s advice; now 
do me a favor and try mine.” 

“ And go away from you?” 

“Yes, for a while.” 

“Tt might be forever. You will disappear and 
never tell me where you are again.” 

“No, I will not. Although it would be as well, 
perhaps,” she answered. 

“T will go,” he said, rising ; “I am sorry I have 
troubled you so much this evening, but I felt I 
should like to explain the true state of my feel- 
ings, and I have done so—with a vengeance,” he 
added, in so dismal a tone, and with so odd a 
look, that Mabel Westbrook might have laughed 
pleasantly under different circumstances. 

She was in no laughing mood that evening, 
however. Angelo had said much to disturb her, 
and there remained food for thought in his con- 
fession. She was sorry now that he had come 
wooing to her. Only a little while ago it had 
seemed better for him and her that they should 
clearly understand each other, but she was scarce- 
ly certain now of the wisdom of the step he had 
undertaken. It had been done in a hurry, and 
there was confusion in consequence. She was 
glad when he had shaken hands with her and 
quitted the house; there was a sense of relief in 
his absence—in the loneliness that seemed to 
come to her by way of comfort after he had gone. 

She did not move from the seat where he had 
left her, but drifted at once into thoughts born 
of the interview and of her stay in England, and 
both strangely intermixed. Life had been a whirl 
of events with her since she had acted for herself 
in it, and there had ensued much responsibility, 
some mystery, and more mistakes.. All her girl- 
ish thoughts, her girlish happiness even, seemed 
to have vanished in these latter days, and to have 
left her a cold, hard, matter-of-fact woman. She 
had looked for peace and rest in England, but 
they had not come to her; she had dreamed of 
friends here, and she was only surrounded by peo- 
ple whom it was impossible to comprehend. The 
world had been full of sudden changes, and it was 
natural that she should change with it; but she 

was not growing more content. 

A soft pressure of two folded hands upon her 
shoulder aroused her from thought at last, and to 
the consciousness of the night’s being an hour 
older since her guest had withdrawn. 

“You are very sad, my mistress,” said the low 
voice of Dorcas in her ears, “ and it is unlike you.” 

“T am only thoughtful.” 





“There are tears upon your cheeks.” 











“T did not know that,” said Mabel, tty 
brushing them away. 
“Ts it because of the money you have lost, aft- 
er all ?” 
“No, no, Dorcas.” 
“T am glad of that. I have heard so much of 
money in my life—there have been such strug- 
gles for it in my family-—I see the value and the 
power of it myself so clearly, that it was natural 
to think you should grieve for its loss.” 
Mabel shook her head and smiled faintly. 
“When it loses me my friends, it will be time 
to grieve,” said Mabel 
“Tam to be one of your friends; do you think 
you will lose me?” inquired Dorcas. 
“T hope not; and yet you may not like to go 
to America,” said Mabel. 
“To America! You have not spoken of that 
journey before ?” 

“No. Ihave just made up my mind.” 

“To America!” repeated Dorcas; “that is a 
long way, and—and Brian may not like me to 


“We will not discuss the question to-night,” 
said Mabel, wearily; “I am tired of discussion.” 

“T thought you had come to England to live,” 
continued Dorcas, despite this protest. “I thought 
you had told me so, or Brian had said so; but, 
oh ! don’t go yet awhile, please, Miss Mabel. Don’t 
leave me yet; don’t take away the better thoughts 
which have come to me since I have known how 
good you are!” 

Mabel was astonished at this outburst, and re- 
plied, 

“Why, Dorcas, you are as upset to-night as I 
am, and both without much reason for it.” 

“But when shall you go to America?” said 
Dorcas. 

“T am in no hurry,” was the reply; “I have 
learned my lesson in life, never to act in too great 
haste again.” 

“Will that man go with you?” 

“ What man ?” 

“That Mr. Salmon—as your husband.” 

“Why, Dorcas! is it likely ?” 

“ He is a man very fond of you. And he is rich 
—independent of his hateful iy—end you 
don’t care for any body else.” 

“ No ” 

“And he spoke outright all that was in his 
heart, as a man should who cares for a woman, 
and—” 

. Dorcas, 5 you have been listening !” 

“J—I— Dorcas. 

“T did not think you could have acted so mean- 
ly as that,” said Mabel, with a severity of tone 
that surprised and depressed her companion. 

“T was afraid he was going to separate us— 
that you were going to accept hin—and—and I 
did not listen »” said Dorcas, by way of ex- 
tenuation; “I—” 

Dorcas paused, for there was a sudden crash 
of glass in the window of the room, and both 
women were taken off their guard, and not too 
heroic to scream. A window had been broken 
from without, and before Dorcas and Mabel had 

the room and torn aside the curtains to 
look into the front garden and the high-road, a 
second window followed the first to destruction. 

“What is it? who is it?” exclaimed the in- 
mates. 

“Let me in,” said a feeble voice from without. 
“T am ill—I have news for you—and there’s no 
time to lose.” 

Mabel opened the window and looked down 
from it some three feet to the grass lawn, whereon 
ne a human figure that had been endeavoring 

to attract attention by demolishing the window- 
glass with the handle of a heavy walkipg-stick, 

“Who are you ?” inquired Mabel. 

“ Peter Scone, of St. Lazarus,” was the reply. 





CHAPTER X. 
PETER CONFESSES. 


Ten minutes after the question and answer 
with which our last chapter closed, Peter Scone 
was seated in an arm-chair in the room, with 
Mabel and Dorcas bending over him. They had 
brought him into the house with difficulty, When 
he had first arrived he had been too weak to reach 
the front steps, and had plunged madly at the 
windows with his stick to attract attention, which, 
having secured, he had dropped on the lawn like 
a stone. 

In Mabel’s room he had come back slowly to 
himself, and was now sipping some spirit and 
water, and glaring over the glass at the fair Sa- 
maritans who befriended him. His natural 
color had not returned to his face, which was 
greenish-gray, instead of yellow parchment; oth- 
erwise, at first sight, there did not seem to be any 
marked difference in his personal appearance. 

“Now will you tell us, Mr. Scone, what has 
happened to bring you here in so much haste and 
excitement ?” asked Mabel. 

“You wanted me to call to-night.” 

“T answered your letter, which was full of mys- 
tery,” was the reply.. “I expected you earlier in 
the evening, but I was certainly unprepared for 
the way in which you announced your presence. 
You have given me and Dorcas a great fright.” 

“Tf you had had such a fright as I have, I 
doubt if you would have survived it,” said Peter. 
“ Just feel the left side of my head, ma’am.” 

Mabel did so, and found a lump as large as a 
walnut very speedily. 

“You have had a fall.” 

“T have had a blow. I believe it has been 
done by a small crowbar, but it will not be easy 
to prove that.” 

“Who has done it ?” 

“That girl’s father—William Halfday.” 

“William Halfday !” 

“But I'll have the law of him—T’ll mn my 
revenge of him—I’ll let him know what it is to 
attack an honest man whose age should have 





brought him reverence, not violence. If I had 





my way,” he hissed between his closed gums, 
“Td hang that devil. He deserves it—he meant 
to kill me—he meant to leave me in the Close for 
dead—he tried to kill me—he did, he did—Ill 
swear it!” 

Peter’s excitement was t now; he ham- 
mered his stick upon the floor, he stamped his 
feet, his eyes blazed in their sockets, and his 
whole face was convulsed with 

“To think I should be served like this at my 
time of life!” he cried, when he had recovered a 
sufficient amount of breath to speak again; “to 
think I might have been murdered and nobody 
the wiser! The man who picked me up in the 
Close would not believe me, and told me I was 
drunk. Drunk—I, Peter Scone !—think of that, 
now !” 

“What can we do?” asked Mabel; “you do 
not explain tc us—you do not give us any news. 
What of this William Halfday ?” 

“He must be followed, and found at once. 
iad” for your sake, Dorcas, for you are a rich 
ad 

“A rich lady!” 

“T make no terms with you; but you won't 
forget me?” he entreated. “I always liked you 
very much, Dorcas—I persuaded your grandfa- 
ther to do this for you—but all I want is to foil 
that wretch, and see him, before I die, begging 
for bread in Penton streets.” 

“He is raving mad,” said Dorcas, “or, yes, he 
is drunk !” 

“T’m as sane and sober as you are, you young 
cat—you unkind child, I mean!” cried Peter 
Scone; “but you will not listen tome, There’s a 
will; I tell you there’s a will—drawn up by your 
grandfather and leaving all his money to you— 
and that means the twenty thousand pounds 
which this lady paid away.” 

“Where is the will?” asked Mabel. 

“Go on, Peter, go on! Oh! great Heaven, if 
this man should die before he tells us where it 
is!” exclaimed Dorcas, as excited as the old man 
now. 

“ Ah! I thought I should interest you present- 
ly,” said Peter Scone. 

Go on!” cried Dorcas ; “ you don’t ago 
can’t imagine—what all this means to me! 
on, Peter! I will make you rich too, if you wil 
tell me where to find the will.” 

“ Patience, Dorcas, patience,” said Mabel. 

“Madam, I have no patience,” answered Dor- 
cas, peevishly.. 

“ Your father wanted to bribe me, but I wouldn’t 
have it,” said the mendacious Peter; “I was for 
justice to the orphan. When he-found I was not 
to be talked over he offered me two thousand 
pounds, as true as I’m sitting here—and he knock- 
ed me down with an iron crowbar when I wouldn’t 
take it.” 

“ Had you the will with you?” 

“No; but in my pocket-book, which he stole 
along with my key—I’ll get him two years for 
that too !—there is a memorandum where the will 
is,” said Peter. “I don’t know for an absolute 
certainty, of course; but I fancy the will is there. 
He was fond of hiding things away from Dor- 


“In the old church? behind the panel and un- 
der the oaken seat where he used to sit ?” cried 
Dorcas. “I know—lI know; I could find it in the 
dark.” 

“Yes, that’s the place; and William Halfday 
is hunting for it now, or Tm no judge of what a 
blackguard he is.’ 

“He can not tell where my grandfather used 
to sit at church.” 

“It is all explained in the pocket-book,” said 
Peter. “I thought if I died suddenly, it ought to 
be found—and—” 

“ Tell her the rest,” interrupted Dorcas ; “ think 
what is best to be done till I come back. Don’t 
follow me, for I am safe enough. I can not stop 
another moment.” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“To St. Lazarus—by the cross-cut over the 
meads,” she cried. “Don’t stop me—don’t ask 
me any questions—my whole life’s happiness is 
at stake.” 

Dorcas dashed out of the room, and the instant 
afterward the front-door was heard to slam nois- 
ily behind her. Mabel ran to the window and 
called to her to stop, to wait for her; but Dorcas 
only looked back and shook her head and hands, 
and went on, bare-headed, like a wild thing. 

The night was warm but dark, and the stars 
had disappeared as she turned in the direction of 
St. Lazarus, and ran, with extraordinary swift- 
ness for a woman, along the dusty high-road. 


OOS 


CHAPTER XI. 
AN ESCORT ON. THE ROAD. 


Lert alone with the senior member of the 
Brotherhood of the Noble Poor, Mabel Westbrook 
remained for a while uncertain how to act. She 
was not disposed to wait patiently for the return 
of Dorcas, as that excitable young woman had en- 
joined her to do; the mission was too full of 
mystery and danger. 

Mr. Scone watched Mabel with his blinking 
eyes, as if doubtful of her purpose, and when she 
suddenly started to her feet, he said, 

“ What's the matter? What are you going to 
d io? 9” 

“T must follow Dorcas to St. Lazarus.” 

“You had better not!” warned Peter; “you 
can t : get into the place now she has the start of 

ou. 


“T can wake Hodsman, the porter.” 

“That’s no use. Dorcas will have failed or 
succeeded long before you are at the Cardinal's 
Tower, young lady.” 

« But that dreadful man, her father?” 

“A dreadful rascal—don’t call him a man,” 
said Peter, with supreme disgust. 

“They will meet perhaps in the church,” said 





Mabel; “he may have found the document be- 
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fore she reaches there, and what may follow then ? 
I can not wait till she returns.” 

“There’s no use in going, I keep telling you, 
but you’re very obstinate,” he muttered. 

“T can’t rest here,” said Mabel. 

“What is to become of me?” he asked. “Is 
any body going to take care of me, or am I to be 
sent away now there’s nothing more to be got out 
of me, and with this lump on my head too? By 
Gosh !” he added, as he is hand careful- 
ly over it, “it’s i e a wurzel,” 

“Would you like to see a doctor ?” 

“No, I should not,” he replied; “I have done 
all my life without one, and I’m not going to be- 
gin now.” 

“T will ask the landlady to prepare a bed for 

” 


“T shall sit up till Dorcas comes back from St. 
Lazarus.” 

“You are tired; you have = through much 
excitement to-day,” said Mabe 

“T would have gone through fire and water to 
do Dorcas Halfday a service.” 

“You are very kind,” said Mabel. 

“She was a girl I always liked—” 

“You have said so before.” 

“Though we have had our little quarrels at the 
hospital, for a more aggravating girl I don’t know. 
Where are you going now ?” 

“To get my hat and cloak. I must follow her.” 

Mabel hastened from the room, and the old man 
crossed his hands upon his stick, and thought of 
all his wrongs, and all his chances of reward for 
this last noble action of his life. He was dozing 
before Mabel Westbrook returned, but his small 
eyes glittered from beneath his shaggy brows as 
she came into the room. 

“ You are wasting your time—you don’t know 
where to find her—you will put William Halfday 
on his guard, if he is prowling about the church,” 
said Peter Scone, 

“T shall die of suspense if I stay here.” 

“Tt’s a pity women can’t take things quietly,” 
he said, “ but must always rattle on in a flare-away 
fashion. Dorcas is quite safe; she is used to 
this kind of game, but you are not.” 

“Used to this !” 

“Many and many a row about meeting her 
lover in the fields beyond the cottages has she 
had with old Adam—” 

“Her lover!” repeated Mabel. “She has a 
lover, then ?” 

“To be sure, She was as agile as a cat after 
him too; she would cross the river with one spring. 
There was no keeping that madcap on the prem- 
ises when she wanted to get off them. She—” 

“Tell me all this another time,” said Mabel, 
restlessly ; “I must go to St. Lazarus to-night.” 

“You will never find her,” said Peter; “she 
will return as she came, by the field path, which 
you do not know.” 

“So that she has met with no harm, I shall not 
care for that,” replied Mabel; “I shall not be 
long away—any thing that you require, ring that 
bell for.” 

“T shall want some supper and some beer,” 
mumbled the old man; “and there’s an awful 
draught in this room somewhere, which will give 
me my death of cold if it’s not stopped.” 

“The air comes through the windows which 
you broke.” 

“Oh—I forgot the windows. They can be 
stuffed up with something, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, yes; tell the landlady. I am going now.” 

“Tt’s very foolish of you, I must say again,” 
said Peter; but Mabel took no heed of his re- 
newed protest against her willfulness, but went 
at once from the house. She paused at the gate 
before commencing her journey—some one was 
rapidly approaching along the high-road, and the 
sharp, quick steps seemed not wholly unfamiliar 
to her. The traveler was advancing from the 
sleeping city toward the country suburbs, and in- 
stinctively she waited for him, standing back in 
the shadow of the trees which grew within the 
garden. It was as well that travelers on the road 
should pass her, if untrustworthy and bound in 
her direction. 

The footsteps came nearer; from her point of 
observation Mabel could perceive now the figure 
of a man walking in the middle of the road, and 
at a fair swinging pace. As it approached and 

sed her, she called out, 

“ Mr. Halfday.” 

Brian, for it was he, stopped at once, and Mabel 
came from her hiding-place to meet him. 
“Miss Westbrook !” he exclaimed. 

thing has happened, then ?” 

“Yes, something has happened.” 

“What can you be doing here—where are you 
going ?” he asked, almost sharply. 

“T will tell you as we proceed, and if you will 
accompany me to St. Lazarus.” 

“T am going to St. Lazarus—but you ?” 

“ Your sister is there,” explained Mabel ; “she 
has heard news from Peter Scone—” 

“ Of a will—yes,” he said, interrupting her with 
his customary quickness. 

“ How did you know ?” asked Mabel. 

“T will tell you presently. Have you seen this 
Scone ?” 

“He is in my house,” said Mabel, pointing to 
the cottage she had recently quitted. 

“You are lodging there?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T will see that old scamp before we proceed 
any further,” said Brian, stepping toward the 
house, when Mabel put her hands upon his arm. 

“We are losing time,” she said. “Dorcas may 
be in danger—your father may be already at St. 
Lazarus.” 

“You are right, Miss Westbrook,” he said. “I 
can learn all the news from you.” 

He turned, and together they proceeded 
the country road. 


“ Some- 


along 


“T am selfish in allowing you to accompany 
me,” he said, stopping again; “I can act in this 
matter, if Dorcas is really in danger, so much 
better without you. You must go back.” 





“T could not do it. Please let me come with 
you,” she entreated. “I am unhappy in that house 
already.” 


He wavered and relented, but not too gra- 
ciously, 

“I hate to keep changing my mind—like a 
girl,” he said; “ but—but you wish it,” he added, 
suddenly. 

He offered her his arm, and she placed her 
hand confidingly upon it. 

“Tam glad I have met you,” Mabel said, frank- 
ly; “I feel safe with you.” 

“Tt is something to have gained your confi- 
dence,” Brian replied; “and yet I hardly know 
now why distrust has changed to faith. I don’t 
deserve it.” 

“T hope you do,” was her reply. 

“T am only trying to deserve it.” 

They walked on in silence after this, Brian 
increasing his pace unconsciously, until Mabel 
found herself trotting and panting to keep up 
with him. 

“T am walking too fast for you,” he said, sud- 
denly. 

“Oh no; not at all,” replied Mabel, in little 
spasms of apology; “I—I always walk—fast.” 

“There is no hurry, and there is no ag 
Brian said, relaxing his speed; “any one would 
think we were hastening to stop a murder or 
catch a murderer. Dorcas is on her own ground 
at the hospital, and could defeat half a dozen 
such miserable tricksters as my father is. Tell 
me now all that has happened, please.” 

Mabel related the particulars of Peter Scone’s 
arrival at her house, and the news which he had 
brought. She spoke of Dorcas’s excitement and 
departure, and he listened with great interest, 
and refrained from interrupting her. 

“She must have the start of William Half- 
day,” he said, “and she knows where a key of 
the church is to be found. I did not think of 
the church; I was going to search in the cottage 
where you told me once I was cruel and a 
coward.” 

Mabel started. 

“ What a memory you have!” she said. 

“T am sure to remember the hard words that 
are hurled at me, and you were particularly hard 
upon me that night. Have you forgotten?” 

“Oh no; but it has all been explained. Why 
do you think of it again ?” 

“T like to think of it,” he said. 

“That is hardly an answer.” 

“It is satisfactory to have lived down your bad 
opinion of me—to find myself acting as escort*to 
the lady who abused me so soundly. It is pleas- 
ant to think—” 

He stopped suddenly, and there was a change 
in his voice, which deepened and vibrated more. 

“ But I will not think about that.” 

“ You are mysterious, Mr. Halfday,” said Mabel. 

“T am idiotic—that’s all,” was his prompt re- 
ply; “and I am neglecting business, and forget- 
ting the mission we have in hand. What is our 
course of action ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T suppose not,” was his dry reply. “ We must 
make for the church, where the will is hidden.” 

“If Dorcas is only safe, and has found it, I 
shall be very glad,” said Mabel. 

“Fresh complications will arise with this fresh 
disposal of the money,” said Brian. “ Are you 
prepared for them ?” 

“T haven’t thought about them.” 

“ Disappointments may ensue—will ensue.” 

“In what way?” 

“ You will be disappointed in Dorcas, to begin 
with,” Brian replied; “she will change with her 
good fortune, or I have misunderstood her all my 
life.” 

“Sometimes I fancy that that is possible,” said 
Mabel, thoughtfully. 

“That she will change ?” 

“No; that you have misunderstood her.” 

“She is incomprehensible in many respects, I 
confess,” Brian said; “and that there is some 
good in her I have never denied, or she should 
not have taken her place in your home to distress 
you at a time of trial.” 

” ~_ trial of the money, do you mean ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“My losses do not affect me at present,” re- 
plied Mabel. “It is very wrong, I know, but I do 
not seem to care about them,” 

“You have fallen from riches to comparative 
poverty, and that is a heavy fall.” 

“ For a man,” added Mabel, caustically. 

“For a young, earnest woman without knowl- 
edge of the world, or what respectable indigence 
is like, the fall is great,” he said. 

“T shall recover from it,” answered Mabel. 

“ As for this money which you put in Penton 
Bank, you are not a hair’s-breadth closer to it, 
even if all that Peter Scone has said is true,” said 
Brian. 

“T am not thinking of it; why do you always 
talk to me of money ?” she asked, irritably. 

“Tt was a money question which made us first 
acquainted,” said Brian; “perhaps that is the 
reason.” 

“No, it is not.” 

“Or you have not a proper respect for money,” 
he continued ; “and I am educating your mind by 
degrees to regard it with reverence.” 

“ Will that take much time ?” 

“Probably. But we are both young, and have 
time before us.” : 

“You will have to foliow me to America, then, 
to teach me your theories.” 

“What is that ?” he said, sharply, and in a dif- 
ferent tone. 

“T am going back to the States; that is all.” 

“You have not said any thing of this before,” 
he said, reprovingly. ‘How long has this idea 
of your return to America been under considera- 
tion ?” 

“T don’t krow—I can’t say.” 

“How 





“She is quite safe. I am not alarmed for her 
safety in the least. How long have you given up 
your promise to—” 
“Who is this coming across the fields to the 
left? There is something moving in the dark !” 
Mabel exclaimed, suddenly. “Is it Dorcas?” 
“Yes, it is,” said Dorcas, leaping lightly over 
the stile into the high-road. 
“ Have you the will?” asked Brian. 
“ Yes.” . 

[ro RE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


b. peoee was sorry to bid good-by to March. 

It'seemed as if the rough old month was in- 
dignant at the mild temper and feeble efforts of 
departed winter, and sought to make up for the 
deficiencies of his predecessor. And he suc- 
ceeded very well. The so-called “ equinoctial’”’ 
was a tremendous storm of snow, rain, and wind, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf—such a storm as we 
have not had for years at that season. It was 
snow followed by rain in New York city, trans- 
forming the streets for the time into shallow 
streams of that disagreeable compound most ex- 
pressively denominated “‘slush.”” In some parts 
of New York State eighteen inches of snow fell, 
and in New England about the same quantity in 
many places. Still more remarkable was the 
storm in Tennessee, Illinois, and Mississippi. 
Reports from Memphis represent the streets as 
full of improvised sleighs, the inhabitants being 
eager to avail themselves of such a rare event as 
ten inches of snow. In the vicinity of Cairo 
there were thirteen Inches on a level. The 
storm of March 20 was represented as “ grand 
and terrific’ at Grenada, Mississippi. During 
the day it sleeted, and trees and shrubbery were 
covered with ice. When night came, a furious 
snow-storm set in, accompanied by vivid flashes 
of lightning and terrific thunder, making a scene 
never before witnessed in that section. In the 
northern portion of Mississippi snow fell to the 
depth of one foot. In North Carolina several 
inches of snow fell, and throughout the West 
the elements raged. It was reported that four 
feet of snow fell in Montreal within two days. 
In other countries there was a similar meteoro- 
logical disturbance. In Scotland the railway 
trains were blockaded by snow, mails detained, 
and telegraphic communication almost totally 
interrupted. From Romea “heavy snow-storm”’ 
was reported, and also from certain sections of 
Spain. Great damage was done to shipping on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, as | as all 
along the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Mexico. 
On the whole, March made a very general com- 
motion before he took his departure. 





Vesuvius is in the midst of a great eruption, 
which threatens, according to late reports, to be 
the most violent known for years. Spectators 
say that the sight is “‘ grand in the extreme.” 


Lake Michigan is usually close locked for a 
few months in the winter; but this past season 
it has scarcely been touched with the seal of 
frost, and vessels have sailed over it freely. 





The fifth annual report of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association shows what a good work 
is being accomplished among the industrial 
women in the city. The Bible class contains 
200 members—mostly young girls who have not 
been in the habit of attending any place of relig- 
ious worship. Free classes in writing and book- 
keeping have been formed. The library, which is 
supported by voluntary contributions, contains 
about 3000 volumes, and there are about 550 reg- 
ular readers, Funds are still needed to complete 
the purchase of the building now occupied—No. 
7 East Fifteenth Street—and to make necessary 
additions and repairs. 





Hotels continue to disappear. Usually they 
are burned. This time the Old Orchard House, 
in the course of erection on Old Orchard Beach, 
Maine, was blown down by the equinoctial gale, 
and is a complete wreck. The house was to have 
been completed in June, to replace the one 
burned, and would have been the largest sum- 
mer hotel east of Long Branch. 





Cards of invitation to the Centennial opening 
are being prepared. They are described as being 
doubled sheets, with the dates ‘‘1776—1876”’ at 
the top, and a shield on which is the inscription: 

“The Centennial Year of the United States of 
America.” 

Then below: 

“The United States Centennial Commission respect- 
fully invite ne to be present at the opening of the In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1876, on the 10th of May, at 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 

“oe 0 


a PHILADELPHIA, — —, 1876.” 


The Mount Vernon Aid Society of New York 
is working in concert with a similar society in 
Albany. ¢ object in view is to aid in securin, 
a permanent endowment fund for the home ond 
grave of Washington. A novel entertainment is 
to be given by the society on the evenings of 
April 19 and 20, in the shape of a comic operetta, 
entitled ‘‘ The Frog who would a-wooing go.” 





Various parlor entertainments, embracing 
readings, recitations, etc., will be given from 
time to time by the association of ladies who 
are endeavoring to raise funds for the erection 
of a monument to Washington Irving. The 
monument as originally intended was to cost 
about $12,000, but the design has been changed, 
and about $25,000 will be required to complete 
the work. There will be a group of bronze 
statues—one of Irving, larger than Tite size, one 
of Jefferson, as Rip Van Winkle, life size, and 
one of an ideal Knickerbocker. When completed 
they will be erected in Central Park. 





Cozzens’s Hotel, at West Point, has long been 
a favorite and fashionable resort on the beauti- 
ful Hudson. Recently it was sold, with the 
magnificent grounds belonging to it, in conse- 
quence of the foreclosure of a mortgage on the 
property. It was purchased by Mrs. William H. 
Osborn, of this city, and presented, a free gift, to 
the New York Hospital Association, to be used 
as a home for convalescent ey rom all reg- 
ularly organized hospitals in the city, without 





“We are forgetting Dorcas,” es 














sity of such an establishment has long been felt 
—a place where pure air and cheerful surround- 
ings might complete the cure of those who had 
been compelled to seek shelter in the city hos- 
pitals, but whose strength was slow in returning 
to them. The building will be prepared with- 
out delay for the reception of a 
and from this beautiful Highland home gratefu 

thanks will be sent perpetually to the thought- 
ful donor of such a blessed gift. 





Not long ago Mrs. Mary A. Livermore visited 
Jeffersonville Prison, Indiana, and addressed the 
convicts, five hundred in number. In the out- 
set she touched every heart in the large hall by 
her simple ‘* My dear brothers ;’’ and before she 
had finished her kindly and earnest appeal, there 
was rome a dry eye in the house. When the 
chaplain asked for some silent testimony of ap- 
proval from the men, every hand was raised. 





As the time for the great Centennial Exhibi- 
tion draws near, people begin to inquire about 
the distinguished guests who are expected or 
desired to come. The Emperor of Brazil will 
no doubt make his appearance in good season, 
and young Prince Oscar of Sweden will prob- 
ably be present at the — And why, think 
many Philadelphians, should not. England be 
represented by one of the royal family? To be 
sure, the Prince of Wales has not yet returned 
from his Indian expedition, and may be fatigued 
when he gets home, and the Duke of Edinburgh 
has gone cruising in another direction. But 
might not the Queen and her daughter, the 
Princess Beatrice, come just as well as not? It 
would bea pleasant trip for them, say those who 
long for a glimpse of royalty, and all America 
would give them a warm welcome, Then what 
is there to hinder the Empress Eugénie and the 
Prince Imperial from visiting Philadelphia ? 
And why should not the Emperor of Germany 
send one of his sons, if he don’t feel like taking 
the journey himself? 


A Lgbess ose 4 of the Chinese language is 
to be established in the University of Oxford. 
English residents in China have subscribed to 
a fund which will yield $500 a year toward a 
professor’s salary. Mr. Ruskin, who is about 
fifty-seven years old, has just been re-elected for 
the third time Slade Professor of Fine Art at 
Oxford. During his professorship Oxford has 
received a gift of $25,000 to endow a teachership 
of drawing. 





Queen Victoria will travel incognita on her 
trip to and through Germany. It is said that 
she will assume the title of Countess of Rosenan, 
from the late Prince Consort’s favorite residence 
in Thuringia. A private villa has been engaged 
for her at Baden-Baden, where it is expected she 
will stay about a week. The Emperor William 
proposes to visit her there. At Coburg the Em- 
press Augusta and the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of Germany expect to meet the Queen at 
the court of her brother-in-law, the reigning 
Duke. 





Isn’t it a little too much to crowd into 1876 
366 days, fifty-three Sundays, leap-year, Centen- 
nial celebration, and the Presidential election ? 





A monument to Alexander von Humboldt is 
about to be placed in front of the University of 
Berlin. 





A translation of George Eliot’s new novel, 
Daniel Deronda, is being published in a Russian 
periodical. 





Spanish moss, which grows so abundantly in 
the Southern States, is regarded as the salvation 
of residents of swampy regions, as it feeds on 
malarious elements in the atmosphere. The 
moss often grows twenty or thirty feet long, and 
so prolific is it that a single oak often carries a 
moss covering of twenty-five tons—at least such 
is the remarkable statement made in regard to it. 





Lime-water and milk, according to the testi- 
mony of an experienced physician, is a most use- 
ful compound, not only for infants, but at a later 
period of life, when the functions of digestion 
and assimilation have been seriously impaired. 
A goblet of milk to which four table-spoonfuls 
of lime-water have been added will agree with 
any person, even when other food is oppressive 
and fails to afford nourishment. 





Chin Lan Pin and Yang Wing have been ap- 
pointed as joint ministers of the Chinese Empire 
to the United States, Peru, and Spain. The es- 
tablishment of regular diplomatic relations with 
foreign nations was proposed to the imperial 

overnment early last winter by the Chinese 

oreign Office. The policy was sanctioned, and 
this appointment is the first result. Chin Lan 
Pin and Yung Wing came to this country in 
1872 as associate commissioners of the educa- 
tional mission. They are both men of experi- 
ence in public affairs, and eminent scholars. 
With this appointment they have both received 
promotion in rank in their own country. The 
ministerial residence will probably be at Wash- 
ington, and affairs with the Peruvian and Span- 
ish governments transacted through legations. 





We are informed by the San Francisco Chron- 
icle that California will be represented at the 
Centennial, under the auspices of the ‘‘ Centen- 
nial Light Association,”’ by a memorial lamp- 

st erected at a cost of $5000. Each State will 

e represented by a post, but the design for Cali- 
fornia is somewhat elaborate—sufficiently so for 
amonument. The pedestal represents the trunk 
of one of the “ big trees,” with gold quartz piled 
about the base. A grape-vine twines itself about 
the trunk, with fruit and leaves in relief. Near 
the top, branches are sawed square off, and on 
the face appears the coat of arms of the State cut 
in the wood. An irregular-shaped plinth sup- 
ports the figure of a miner holding in his hand 
a cluster of star lamps, the branches and pend- 
ants being decorated with fruits for which the 
State is famed. On the pedestal will be the seal 
of the State in high relief, and medallion por- 
trait likenesses of distinguished citizens of Cali- 
fornia. The height of the estal with figure 
is thirteen feet, and with the cluster of lamps 
seventeen feet. The whole is to be made of en- 
during bronze, and the money to be paid for it 
raised by individual subscription and volunteer 





distinction of creed or nationality. The neces- 


entertainments, 
































































Table with Embroidered Cretonne Cover. 


See illustration on page 260. 
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both sides with black muslin. For the cushion cut of shirting 
muslin eight pieces from Fig. 72, Supplement, join them according 
to the corresponding signs, and after sewing the last seam, fill the 


Tmus table has a pedestal of polished wood thirty inches and a | cushion with emery. Along each seam stretch coarse'thread tight- 
half high, and a round top of wood covered on both sides with | ly, fasten it at the intersecting points, and on the several layers of 
cretonne and edged all around with a side-pleated ruffle of the | the thread work the cover of the cushion with pale green zephyr 
same. The cover consists of separate pieces set together in mosaic | worsted in the following manner: Begin at one of the intersecting 
style, and ornamented in the centre with cretonne embroidery. | points of the thread (to which the worsted thread is also fastened), 


Cut the foundation for this embroidery of 
black cretonne and card-board from Fig. 68, 
Supplement. Cut the separate flowers, blos- 
soms, buds, and leaves-of cretonne, and fast- 
en them on the foundation with half-polka 
stitches of fine silk in the color of the cre- 
tonne application. The stems, veins, and 
vines are worked partly with green and part- 
ly with brown silk in half-polka stitch and 
in point Russe, After finishing the embroid- 
ery, baste it on the card-board.. For the tabs 
cut of card-board sixteen pieces, as indicated 
on the pattern, Fig. 68, of gray and light pur- 
ple cretonne eight pieces each, and for the 
corners, of card-board and dark purple cre- 
tonne sixteen pieces each. Having covered 
the separate pieces of card-board with the 
cretonne, join them from the wrong side with 
close overhand stitches, sew them to the em- 
broidered centre with similar stitches, and 
fasten the cover on the upper side of the top 
of the table. Furnish the under side of the 
top with gray material. For the side-pleated 
~nffle arrange a strip in the requisite length 






Fig. 1.—Casnwere ManteLet.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
Per No. VIL Figs. 86-41. ” 


’ 





Fig. 1.—Sicruenne Sacque.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplemen 
No. IX., Figs. 47-53. ud . 


of alternate pieces of purple and gray cretonne an 
inch and three-quarters wide and three inches and 
a quarter long, hem it on both sides, and lay it in 
side pleats seven-eighths of an inch deep, which 
are stitched half an inch from the upper edge. 
Sew this ruffle to the top of the table so that it 
covers the seam made by setting on the cover. 


Knitted and Crochet Fmery Cushion, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 260. 
Tas emery cushion, in the shape of a pear, rests 
on @ round mat covered with knitted moss. For 


the mat cut of card-board a round piece five inches 
and three-quarters in diameter, and cover it on 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror CHILD FROM 
3 To 5 Years otp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 

plement, No. V., Figs. 24-30. 





and work, always going forward, passing 
the worsted thread through underneath 
the next layer of thread, drawing it tight, 
and continuing in this way, as shown by 
Fig. 2. Before covering the cushion with 
worsted pass a piece of wire for the stem 
through the pointed end of the cushion, 
wind it with brown worsted, and furnish 
it with leaves of green worsted. To work 
a leaf make a foundation of 15 st. (stitch) 
with green zephyr worsted, and going 
back, and inserting a piece of fine wire, 
work 1 se, (single crochet), 13 de, (double 
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CasSHMERE DOLMAN.—{For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 15-18.) 


Fig. 1.—Drar p’Eré Sacgue.—Fronrt. 
[See Fig, 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 8-14. . 


[See Fig. 1.] 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror CHILD FROM 
8 To 5 YEARS OLD.—FRonr. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and een see Sup- 
plement, No, V., Figs. 24-30, 


Fig. 2.—Drap v’Eré, Sacgue.—Bacx. 


crochet), 1 sc.; then for the point work 1 ch. (chain stitch), and 
going back on the foundation st., work 1 sc., 13 de., 1 se., and for 
the stem of the leaf work 3 sc. besides on both ends of the wire. 
For the large leaf work a foundation correspondingly longer, reg- 
ulating the number of st. accordingly. The moss is worked in 
knitting with green zephyr worcted in several shades. Make a 
foundation of 10 st. on medium-sized steel needles, and work a 
strip of the requisite length all knit plain, going back and forth, 
and then cast off. Dampen the work by 
steam, and let it dry. Cut the stitches at 
one end of the work, and rip them to within 
2 st. of the other end, the latter forming the 
heading of this moss fringe, which is sewed 
on the mat as shown by the illustration, so 
that the following layer always covers the 
seam made by setting on the preceding one, 
The flowers are made of white and purple 
worsted, and the inner part is of yellow 
worsted; for the latter wind a thread of 
worsted 20 times on a mesh seven-eighths 
of an inch in circumference, pass heated 
wire through the loop thus formed, and twist 
the ends together. Wind the bunch of 
worsted several times in the middle with 
thread, cut the loops, and clip the worsted 
threads evenly. For each flower form 24 
loops on the same mesh, fasten each loop 
with fine wire, which is laid double, so that 
the ends are crossed. Having closed the 
loops in a ring, fasten them with several 
stitches to the wrong side of the centre of 
the flower. Arrange the flowers and the 







Fig. 2.—Casumere Manretet.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, VIL, Figs. 86-41. 


Fig. 2.—Sicturenne Sacque.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX,, Figen 47-53. 


emery cushion on the moss-covered mat as shown 
by the illustration. 


Woven Braid and Crochet Edging 
or Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 260, 

Tuts edging is worked with woven braid furnished 
with single loops on one side and with triple loops 
on the other, as shown by the illustration, and with 
twisted crochet cotton, No. 80, as follows: 1st round 
(on the side of the braid furnished with single 
loops).— * 5 sc. (single crochet) on the next five 
loops, 5 ch. (chain stitch), fasten to the first of the 
5 sc. worked previously (to do this drop the stitch 
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Brack Gros Grain PARASOL. 
For design see Suppl., No. XIV., Fig. 70. 


the middle one of the three loops on the 
other side of the braid above the loop 
on which the last sc. was worked and 
the middle one of the triple loops on 
both sides (see the hollow between the 
scallops), 4 ch., turn the work on the 
right side, fasten to the last sc. which 
was worked on the single loop, 6 ch., 
and repeat from *. 2d round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. on the upper veins 
of the middle of the next 5 de. in the 
preceding round, 7 ch., 1 se. on the next 
se. between 12 ch., 7 ch. 38d round.— 
Always alternately 1 de. on the second 
following stitch, 1 ch. 


Black Gros Grain Parasol. 

Tus parasol is ornamented with chain 
stitch and point Russe embroidery, a 
section of which is given by Fig. 70, 
Supplement, and is lined with white lus- 
tring. White and black crimped silk 
fringe trims the edge and the middle of 
the parasol. Stick of polished black 
wood with a metal handle. 


Ecru Pongee Parasol. 

Tus parasol is lined with white lus- 
tring, and is trimmed on the edge and 
in the middle with knotted fringe work- 
ed with écru saddler’s silk (see fringe, 
Fig. 2, page 260, and the accompanying 
description). Cane stick with a chain 
and metal handle, into which a rock 
crystal is set. The color and material 
of the parasol may be varied to suit the 
dress, 


Fig. 1—Casnmere First Com- 
MUNION Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Sacque ror GIRL FROM 
4 to 6 YEARS OLD.—FRont. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
d — see Sup- 


For pattern 
plement, No. VL, 


Fig. 2.—Brack Six Dress. 
For description see 


from the needle, insert the latter in the corresponding stitch, and draw 
the dropped stitch through), 1 sc., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 5 de. 
(double crochet), 1 sde., 1 se. on the 5 ch. worked previously, 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the last of the 5 sc. worked previously, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
loop, turn the work on the wrong side, 4 ch., with 1 sc. fasten together 









Supplement, 









Figs. 1 and 2.—Warer-proor CLoak.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1*, 1°-%. 


ge. 31-35. e 


Pram Merino Sacqve. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIII., Figs. 42-46, 





mia ‘¢ 


Fig. 3.—Grenapine First Commenton Dress. 


For pattern and pga come see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 19-23. 


Fics. 1-5.—MISSES’ SUITS. 


ment, No. VL, 


Corner of Border for Coverlets.—Crochet. 


See illustration on page 260. 
Tus border is worked with tatting cotton, No. 80, in crochet-work. 


igs. 31-35, 


muNION Dress. 








Fig. 2.—Sacqve For Girt From 
4 70 6 Years o_p.—Bacx. 

[See Fig. 1.] 

For ae and description see Sup- 
P. 


- 


Fig. 4.—Swiss Musiin First Com- 


For description see Supplement. 


First work the requisite number of rosettes as follows: Loop the begin- 
ning of the working thread once on a pencil or the finger-tip, and on the 


ca 


if’ 
ih 


i Wf MN Z 
WAY i 


Ecru Ponce Parasov. 


loop thus formed work eight leaflets, 
each of which consists of 8 tc. (treble 
crochet) worked off together ; instead of 
the first te. of the first leaflet, work 4 ch. 
(chain. stitch), and after each leaflet 
work 5 ch. ; finally, work 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the upper veins of the first leaflet, 
and draw the end of the working thread 
projecting in the middle tight, so that 
the leaflets come close together, as 
shown by the illustration. Then crochet 
the 2d round.— x 3 ch., 2 de. (double 
crochet) separated by 3 ch. on the mid- 
dle st. (stitch) of the next ch. scallop, 3 
ch., 1 se. (single crochet) on the upper 
two veins of the next leaflet, and con- 
tinue in this manner, repeating from *. 
At the end of the round, after working 
the last 3 ch., crochet 1 sl. on the si. 
worked at the end of the preceding 
round. 8d round.—-»x 3 ch., 5 de. on 
the ch. scallop between the next 2 de. 
in the preceding round,.working 1 ch. 
after each of the first 4 de. and 3 ch. 
after the fifth de., 1 se. on the next se. 
in the preceding round, and continue. in 
this manner, repeating from * ; finally, 
fasten the thread and cut it off. Work 
the remaining rosettes in a similar man- 
ner, always fastening to the preceding 
rosette with 1 sl., as shown by the illus- 
tration, On the inner and outer edge 
of the row of rosettes thus formed cro- 
chet ‘the Ist round—-x 1 ste. (short 
treble crochet) on the de, in the middle 
of the first three free scallops of the 
next rosette, 4 ch., 1 de. on the first of 





NY} 





Fig. 5.—Biacx Povtt pe Som 
Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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the 5 de. in the following scallop, 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
the third de., 8 ch., 1 de. on the fifth dc. of the 
same scallop, 4 ch., 1 ste. on the middle dc. of the 
following scallop, 9 ch., and repeat from *. 

the corners crochet as shown by the illustration 
in this and in the following rounds. Crochet 5 
rounds on this last round, observing the illustra- 
tion, and then run black or colored satin or vel- 
vet ribbon through the two rounds of cross-bars. 





MILLY’S FALSEHOOD. 


“FF CAN'T stand it any longer—I can’t! I'd 

rather sweep the streets for a living. Oh, 
father! oh, mother! do you know how your poor 
child is treated, or can’t you feel any trouble in 
heaven ?” 

Milly sobbed violently for a few moments, then 
raised her head resolutely, and dried her tears. 

“Crying does no good. I must think what I 
can do. I won’t be dependent on these horrible 
people any longer. But how shall I earn my liv- 
ing? I can’t teach—can’t even sew decently. 
All they have taught me is to drudge at house- 
work. I may thank myself for any thing else I 
have learned.” 

She idered a t; then said, in a deter- 
mined voice, “I'll do it—Ill go out as house- 
maid. False pride sha’n’t stop me. What am I 
now ?—only I don’t earn any thing, as I would 
in a place. Oh, mother !”—with a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling—“ if you had known I would come 
to this!” 

Tears rolled down her cheeks again, poor girl. 
She was scarcely seventeen, a child in many ways 
as yet. But the little thing had a resolute spirit 
of her own, and in another moment she was on 
her knees before an old chest, looking hurriedly 
over a very scanty wardrobe. 

“Poor and plain enough,” she mused aloud. 
“T think, with all her wealth, Aunt Peters might 
have afforded to dress her orphan niece a little 
decently. But she wanted all the finery for her 
four lovely daughters.” 

Milly’s lip curled as she spoke: her naturally 
sweet temper had become somewhat imbittered 
during the last ten years. But her look softened 
again, as she took from a secret corner a gold 
chain rather old-fashioned in style. It was her 
mother’s gift. She pressed it passionately to her 
lips. 
Pn How can I part with it!” she sobbed out. 
“Oh, mother dear, forgive me! It’s all I can do.” 





“ Another girl to see me?—oh dear! Very 
well, Jane; I'll be down directly.” 

Mrs. Young rose from her comfortable lounge 
with a gesture of weary impatience. She was a 
woman of about forty, plump and rosy-cheeked, 
with the look of one who would fain take the 
world easy if it would only let her. But a very 
unpleasant frown wrinkled her forehead just 
now. 

“Dear, dear! now I must go down again to be 
questioned by one of those ‘high-flown’ minxes 
who want every thing ‘first class’ except their own 
work. Or maybe it’s a creature like the last, in 
a dirty dress and a white lace bonnet. If it is, I'll 
send her packing very quick.” 

She went down stairs to the dining-room, look- 
ing as grim as you please. No wonder the timid 
young girl waiting there felt her heart sink within 

er. 


“ Kape up your heart, dear,” whispered a kind 
though very common-looking woman beside her. 
“ Remember ye’ve got me to back ye now.” 

But Mrs. Young’s face had softened already. 
Such a fresh, sweet, modest girl! She looked 
trim as a daisy in her gingham dress and neat 
straw hat. Surely here was the treasure she had 
sought so long. 

“You have seen my advertisement ?” she asked, 
graciously. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Milly’s companion, answer- 
ing for her. “This is my niece, ma’am, just come 
ae ee I want to find a place for 


Milly blushed more painfully than before. De- 
ceit was so foreign to her nature! Never had she 
felt so abased in her own eyes. Poor child, how 
she must have suffered, to make Mrs. Kelly, com- 


age, capability, etc. 
I can, ma’am,” said Mrs. Kelly, confi- 
. “™There’s a dale of families ’'ve worked 
for will be glad to spake a good word for me, I’m 
sure.” 


Milly, or Maggie, as she now called herself, was 

on condition the references proved sat- 

isfactory; and promising to return that night, she 
left the house with her “ aunt.” 

“You're in luck, Maggie dear,” said Mrs. Kelly, 
as they went down the street together. “She 
pa Ri Ay lg tema ef! is a 

beginning for a young girl like you. What 
on are ye cryin’ for?” in a tone of stupid 
amazement. “Oh, maybe ye feel a bit shy—and 
no wonder; but that 'll soon pass off. And I’m 
sure, when ye’re earning money, ye won't forget 
them as helped ye in trouble, Maggie dear.” 


“Oh, Tom, I am so perplexed and troubled! 
She really— I never took such comfort in a girl 
before, So neat and quick about her work, and 
80 sweet-tempered and obliging! I felt—” 

Bayt Shs Aca F pela so? Just 

comfort of her. It ma 


take the y be all right.” 
“Allright! How can you talkso? And what 
comfort can I take in a person I suspect of being 


an impostor? All sorts of horrible suspicions 
come into my head. I think you might help me, 

Tom.” 
“How can I help you?” asked Tom, with a 
air. He was a tall, dark young fellow, 


with a face almost too sharp-featured for beauty, - 





but the good-natured gleam in his large black eyes 
softened their keenness. A smile crossed Mrs. 
Young’s anxious face as she looked at him. He 
was evidently a favorite of hers. 

“Why, you are a sharp boy—nobody knows 
that better than yourself—and if any thing is to 
be found out—” 

Tom looked gratified; he was only twenty- 
three, and nothing flatters a young man of that 
age more than to be credited with an uncommon 
degree of penetration. Mrs. Yo knew his 
weakness, and took advantage of it in a way 
scarcely creditable to herself. 

“Come, my young detective, you must help me. 
I’m sure you'll clear matters up.” 

“Tt seems kind of mean, though, for a young 
fellow to play spy upon a nice, pretty girl like 
that,” said Tom, in a tone that showed some dis- 
relish of the task imposed upon him, 

“Tt’s a great deal meaner to allow your aunt 
to be imposed upon—to harbor a ) ony enon 
person in her house, perhaps,” said Mrs. Young, 
vehemently. “There’s no help to be got from 
your uncle—-he won’t hear a word of the matter. 
And I can’t speak to the girl; I may be mistaken, 
and then—” 

“There, there, aunty, I'll do my best for you; 
only—don’t expect miracles from me.” 

“T don’t; Ionly expect help. It’s lucky you’re 
boarding here—you’ve more chance for observa- 
tion.” 5 

“Well, to business!” said Tom, leaning for- 
ward, and trying to look like his idea of a detect- 
ive. “State your grounds of suspicion, madam.” 

“Well, the first time I saw her it struck me 
queerly, the difference between her and her aunt. 
Mrs. Kelly is a decent sort of body, but this girl 
is so gentle, so refined, numbers of people have 
asked me who that young lady was. She speaks 
excellent English, writes a very prétty hand, and 
I am sure has read a great deal. Then—” 

“ All this is very well, but hardly proves her 
animpostor. Don’t judge the poor child too hast- 
ily, aunt.” 

“T don’t intend to! But can you explain her 
being confused and turning as red as fire when I 
questioned her about the place she came from ? 
And see what Cousin Lu found in her room.” 

“Lu be hanged !” said Tom, pushing the little 
pocket-book angrily aside. “What business has 
she poking over the poor girl’s things that way ? 
I tell you, aunt—” 

“Tom, Tom, be quiet! we shall be overheard. 
This pocket-book is a sort of diary; that is, it 
has a few blank leaves to be written on. And 
on one of these leaves—” 

“Don’t!” said Tom, surprised and almost dis- 
mayed at his own agitation. “ Poor little soul! 
It’s too mean to haul over her diary and things !” 
He shoved back his chair violently, ready to beat 
himself for the almost agonized desire he felt to 
“ know the worst.” 

“On one of these leaves,” repeated Mrs. Young, 
resolutely, “is written a name, Milly Westermann, 
and right under it, Boston, April 17,18—. That’s 
just three months ago. The handwriting is Mag- 
gie’s—there’s no mistake about that. at am 
I to think of that, when her aunt told me this 
was the first city ‘the poor child ever set foot in.’” 

“Tt’s queer, but may be explained. Perhaps 
she wrote a friend’s name. I must think it over, 
aunt,” said Tom, as he left the room. 

Once in his own chamber, he bolted the door, 
and lighting a cigar, sat down to think. An un- 
pleasant frown darkened his face. 

“What me into this scrape?” he solilo- 
quized. “Partly my own vanity, partly a wish 
to quiet aunty, and make her let the girl alone. 
But it’s dead earnest now, —-— it!” Here an 
ejaculation more emphatic than pious came hiss- 
ing through his shut teeth. “Little serpent! to 
impose upon honest fclks with your baby face 
and soft, innocent ways! But you’ve met your 
match now, miss. I’m on your track, and if I 
don’t find you out before the week’s over—” 

Tom never stopped to ask himself the reason 
of his excessive agitation and wrath. He only 
shook his head grimly three or four times, in a 
manner very porjentous to poor Maggie, and re- 
sumed his cigar. 


“What is the matter? Have they found me 
out? Mrs. Young is so cold to me! and for all 
Mr. Tom’s so polite and smiling, I feel he’s watch- 
ing me all the time. God help me! <A falsehood 
always brings its own punishment ; but if ever a 
girl was tempted—” 

Poor Maggie thought all this to herself, dusting 
the parlor mantel-piece the while as if her life 
depended on it. A few hot tears would fall now 
and then, 

“Tve a great mind to confess, and ease my 
heart of this load. If only—” 

“ Milly!” 

“Sir!” said Maggie, turning, with a great start, 
in the direction of the voice. Then she recol- 
lected herself, turned scarlet and pale by turns, 
but braced herself as only a woman can when on 
= self-defense, and said, quietly, “ Did you call, 

4 ” 

“Yes, and you answered,” said Tom, coming 
forward. His voice had a pleasant, half-humor- 
ous tone, but there was a gleam ia his eye that 
was almost a threat. Not less defiant shone the 
light in the blue eyes looking back into his, though 
she dropped them immediately, with a simple, 

“Did you wish any thing, Sir ?” 

“On her guard,” thought Tom. “What the 
deuce has made her suspect? She looked fit to 
murder me just now.” Aloud he said, carelessly, 
“Oh, nothing. I run down to Westbrook to-day, 
and as your uncle lives there—” 

Maggie’s face grew deathly white. She turned 
away without a word. 

“ As your uncle lives there,” Tom went on, pre- 
tending not to notice, “I thought yeu might like 
to send some word.” 

“Thank you; I won't trouble you, Sir,” said 
Maggie, in a cold, haughty voice, 








“ Oh, no trouble,” said Tom, cheerfully. “Shall 
T tell him you are well and happy?” 

“You needn’t tell him any thing,” said Mag- 
gie, some irritation mingling with her alarm. 

“How! not a word tothe old gentleman! What 
an undutiful niece you are, Maggie !” 

Maggie struggled a moment with her tears, 
then took refuge in anger. 

“T can my own affairs, Sir, and send 
messages when I choose. Please leave me alone.” 

Tom stood silent a moment, then said, in a tone 
of cool —— “Oh, very well, if that’s the way 
you feel, Excuse me for asking you.” And with 
a brief good-morning he went out, very hot and 
ane inwardly, and more than ever determined 
to the mystery out. 

Maggie clasped her hands with a look of utter 

lespair, 

“ How cruel he is! I wouldn’t have thought 
it of him. Oh, that wicked lie, and stupid lie 
too; for how could I think to pass for her niece ? 
And I’m sure she hasn’t told her brother. It’s 
but two weeks since I came here. Oh dear, oh 
dear! what shall I do?” 


“Tom, how late you are! Make haste and 
dress yourself. Dinner will be ready directly, 
and we have company, you know.” 

“What company have you ?” asked Tom, paus- 
ing. He looked pale and much disturbed, but his 
aunt scarcely noticed this in her haste. 

“Oh, only the Shaws, and a friend of theirs 
from Boston, a Mrs. Peters. Run up and dress 
yourself. I will delay dinner a few moments.” 
Then, in a whisper, “ Maggie has done so beauti- 
fully all day, I do hope she’s all right. And—” 

“Humph !” muttered Tom, under his breath, 
as he turned away. Half-way up stairs he met 
Maggie, who had escaped from her work a few 
moments to change her dress. She was very pale. 
Tt was easy to see she had been crying a good deal, 
but somehow she had never looked prettier, Tom 
thought. Her dress of blue and white striped 
calico was becoming to her fair complexion. She 
wore a jaunty white apron, and bright blue rib- 
bons at her throat and round her pretty brown 
head. She started with a half-frightened excla- 
mation as she met Tom; but he only gave her a 
cool little nod, and passed on. The poor child 
felt her heart swell almost to breaking. Tom had 
always been so kind, so civil, to her. She had 

wn to like him so much; and now this young 
fellow, but six years her senior, seemed turned 
into her inexorable judge. She hurried on as 
fast as she could, pausing a moment on the kitch- 
en stairs to wipe away her blinding tears. 

As for Tom, he dressed himself in a half-sav- 
age mood, feeling the stern satisfaction common 
to us poor mortals when intent on “doing our 
duty” by some unfortunate fellow-creature who 
has offended us. How much boyish vanity and 
self-importance was mixed up with this feeling is 
difficult to tell, We only know Tom kept repeat- 
ing to himself, in an excited manner, that — 
—Maggie presumably—should “hear of it” before 
the day was out. He would say nothing to his 
aunt—at least as yet—but that little jade should 
know her wickedness was discovered, and confess 
every thing to him, Tom Fox, or he’d know the 
reason why. 

The dinnef-bell rang in the midst of these 
meditations. Hastily concluding his toilette he 
went down stairs. Ere he reached the foot, he 
heard somebody ing along the hall in frantic 
haste, It was Maggie. She shrank back, terrified, 
as she encountered Tom at the foot of the stairs. 

“What's up now?” asked the young man, 
rather sternly. 

“| was taken ill—® little faint,” gasped Mag- 
gle; and indeed she-was deathly pale, and looked 

ightened’ out of her wits. “Please let me 
pass, Sir,” she went on. “Jane has told Mrs, 
Young—she will wait on the table, and—” Here 
the tears began to flow; she wiped them away, 
and made a motion to pass him. 

“No; come into the parlor with me,” said Tom, 
decidedly. “I want to speak to you.” 

“And I want to be let alone,” said Maggie, 
firing up as she marked his determined look. 
“Let me pass, Sir.” 

“Look here!” said Tom, taking her arm in his 


strong grasp, “either you come into the parlor’ 


with me, or I take you down stairs and say what 
I've got to say before my aunt, Take your 
choice now.” 

Poor Maggie hesitated a moment, then made a 
motion toward the parlor door. He understood 
her, and led her in. 

“Dinner is all ready, Sir,” she murmured, 
faintly, as he released her arm. 

“Dinner be hai !” said Tom, vehemently. 
“Now, Miss Milly Westermann,” in a tone of 
stern decision, “tell me who and what you are.” 

a gave a frightened little gasp, and was 
silent. 
“T’ve been to Westbrook,” Tom went on, mer- 
cilessly. “I saw that worthy old Irishman you 
called your uncle—I saw his niece, Miss Maggie 
Reilly. Now I want to know who you are, and 
why you’ve been imposing on us all.” Then, ina 
solemn voice, and with very little idea of what he 
was talking about, “Do you know what you’ve 
done? Do you know the penalty of taking an- 
other person’s name that way ?” 

Milly was young—only seventeen. It never en- 
tered inito her head that Tom might not be so 
hard as he seemed. Dim visions of chains and 
dungeon cells rose before her. She stretched out 


her hands to him with a little imploring cry. 
“Oh, forgive me! I didn’t know!” she sobbed 
out, and burst into an y of tears. 
“Darn it all!” t Tom, “I might have 


foreseen she’d turn on the water-works.” Aloud 
he said, in a considerably softened voice, “ There, 
there! stop crying, Maggie— Milly, I mean. I 
won’t be hard on you; only”—a shade of stern- 
ness in his voice again—“ you must tell me ev- 
ery thing. I°ll stand your friend with my aunt, 
if you'll only be honest and own up.” 


“| wiil,” said Milly, irying not to cry. “I want- 
ed to tell Mrs. Young many a time, but my cour- 
age always failed me. Mr. Tom, that woman down 
stairs is my aunt.” 

“ What | had 

“That woman—Mrs. Peters.” Somewhat com- 
posed by this time, Milly took breath, and with a 
simplicity that touched Tom and impressed him 
» with her pt her pathetic little story from 

i to 





“You have done very wrong, Milly, no doubt,” 
said he, gravely, when she had finished; “but 


there’s it excuse for you, after all. And if 
that old coped 5 - it into your head—” 
“Oh, don’t!” cried Milly, piteously. “She isn’t 


an old hag. She pitied me, a poor girl all alone 
in this great city. Iwas mést to blame; I knew 
better, And I'll never forget her kindness as 
long as I live.” 

“You're a pretty good little soul, I think,” said 
Tom, “after all that’s come and gone, Dry up 
your eyes now—that’s right!—and come down 
stairs with me.” 

“Down stairs! To myaunt! Oh, Mr. Tom!” 

“Yes. What else?” responded our hero, And 
before poor Milly could gasp out another remon- 
strance, he had whirled her down stairs and into 
the dining-room with the speed of a young loco- 
motive, 

Dinner was nearly over, and poor Mrs. Young 
sat trying to entertain her company, while she 
fretted inwardly over the absence of Maggie and 
Tom. Suddenly that young gentleman burst into 
the room, and marching straight up to a hand- 
some lady on Mrs. Young’s right hand, said, in 
his blandest veice, “ Pray look here, madam.” 

Such a scream as Mrs, Peters gave when she 
saw the pale young girl on his arm! Further 
explanations were rendered almost unnecessary. 


Our story grows too long. Suffice it to say 
that Mrs. Young forgave Milly, and retained her 
in her family, the young lady declining absolute- 
ly to return with her aunt. Day by day she grew 
in the affections of her mistress, till she seemed 
more like a daughter than a servant of the house. 
“The dearest girl in the world,” Mrs, Young calls 
her, and some say Tom Fox is of his aunt’s opin- 
ion. But that is only conjecture as yet. 





LONDON LODGINGS. 


REIGN travel has ceased to be to Ameri- 
cans the luxury and rarity which it was for- 
merly. Twenty years ago a trip even to England 
solely on pleasure was looked upon as quite an 
event ; friends were anxious in their farewells 
and loud in their greetings; every tourist wrote 
down his or her impressions in true Murray style, 
noting the size of Westminster and St. Paul's 
and the age and peculiarities of the Tower. Ex- 
perience of life in foreign cities was confined to 
hotels and the very imperfect views obtained 
therefrom, while the ‘*‘ natives” were viewed as 
beings quite apart, their manners and customs 
being observed only in public, and commented 
upon from a stranger’s point of view. But that 
time has gone by. A foreign trip has become 
an every-day affair. When we go abroad now 
it is to Give for the time being as well as to see. 
We go to London or Paris, and our first thought 
is, how can we live here for six months or a 
ear? We are introduced to English or French 
ali life, and meanwhile we feel the need of a 
home of our own—a something which shall rep- 
resent the French chez-moi, which, if not home, 
may be at least mine own. 

Very few Americans, however, have any knowl- 
edge of the ways and means of living in London 
out of hotels. They have general ideas that peo- 
ple do lodge somewhere, somehow; but sooner 
than be annoyed by searching and inquiring, they 
go to the large hotels, and pay twice what they 
would at home, and live in an uncomfortable, 
dreary fashion. They are invited ont, and they 
hire a “‘brougham” from the hotel for an ex- 
orbitant price, and having gone to the most pop- 
ular dress-maker for their toilettes, find society 
an expensive luxury. Should they wish to re- 
turn the invitation, they must pay three or four 
times as much for their entertainment as is nec- 
essary, and certainly double as much as they 
would at home, eanwhile their mode of liv- 
ing might have been infinitely more comfortable 
and economical, 

Let us suppose an American family of two or 
three grown persons arriving in London. Natu- 
rally they would go for the first day or two to some 
hotel. But why seek the fashionable and expen- 
siveones? In the neighborhood of the Strand or 
of Euston Square there are hotels which have 
an old-established reputation for respectability 
and comfort, and are about a third more econom- 
ical than the larger and better-known establish- 
ments. In one of these, nice rooms are obtained 
for from two shillings and sixpence (English) to 
three shillings and sixpence per day. Itis as well 
to know from the outset, however, that hotel liv- 
ing and food in England are comparatively dear. 

It is considered more elegant to have your 
meals brought to your rooms ; but there are nice 
quiet restaurants, or, as they call them, “‘ coffee- 
rooms,” in the hotel, where you can get them on 
the European plan. A breakfast for our three 
travelers, consisting of coffee, toast, and eggs, 
would cost one shilling and sixpence for each, or 
four shillings and sixpence (one dollar and twelve 
cents in gold) for the three. 

Lunch would be about the same, and a mod- 
erately good dinner of roast beef, vegetables, and 
a dessert for twice that amount. It will be 
seen that there is little economy in this mode of 
life, so that if our party have even two months 
to remain in London, their best plan is at once 
to seek lodgings. 

Perhaps no expedition is more bewildering 
to the uninitiated than the search for ‘‘ apart- 





ments,” The proverbial lodging-house keeper 
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can be shrewd and exacting to a most uncom- 
fortable degree, and if great care is not taken 
you will find yourself suddenly bound to pay 
some woman a week’s lodging, and have “ al- 
lowed her to understand you engaged the rooms.” 
But there are. many obliging, pleasant landladies 
to be found who expect to give and receive con- 
siderate treatment. 

The first point to consider is the locality, and 
— vary according to the location of both 

ouse and rooms, with less regard for outward 
appearances. Near the ‘‘City” there are good 
lodgings to be found, high-priced because of their 
advantages for business men and travelers bent 
solely upon sight-seeing; but these are not com- 
mendable to any one who has home comfort in 


view, since they are often dingy, and nearly al- - 


ways in a noisy thoroughfare. Going higher up, 
we find first-class, and what might be called 
fashionable, lodgings in such streets as Harley, 
Queen Anne, and the streets off Piccadilly and 
on Hyde Park. In such neighborhoods you 
would pay for such a suite of rooms as our party 
of three would need—say, two bedrooms and a 

lor—four or five pounds per week. This, be 
it always understood, includes any attendance 
required, just as in a hotel, and all your cooking 
done for you. We shall speak a little later of 
minor regulations. Nearly all moderate-sized 
houses in London, whether private residences or 
lodgings, are built on one general plan. You 
enter from the street, by a few steps only, upon 
a hallway with a staircase at one side, and di- 
rectly to the right a doorway leading into the 
dining-room, which invariably fronts on to the 
street. ‘There is usually one and sometimes two 
rooms back of this, and these constitute what 
is called in lodging-houses the “‘ dining- room 
floor,” always rented at a lower rate than the 
second or drawing-room floor. The staircase 
usually leads on to a narrow corridor, with 
doors leading at either end into rooms, the front 
being a square drawing-room, and one or two 
bedrooms back. ‘There are rarely any conven- 
iences for bathing, although dressing-rooms re 
often found in nice lodging-houses. ‘The third 
floor is arranged very much in the same way, 
and is proportionately lower in price. 

There is really very little to be gained by lodg- 
ing in the fashionable quarters of the town. Un- 
less you are English, and desire to keep up with 
all the conventionalities of society, Mayfair and 
Belgravia lend you no special lustre. Strangers 
are never expected, even though they go “‘ out” 
constantly, to do all that might be required of 
natives, and these far-stretching suburbs of Lon- 
don have advantages peculiar to themselves. 
The term ‘‘ suburb” suggests to an American a 
half-built district, with building perpetually going 
on, with the dreary spectacle of vacant lots be- 
fore your parlor window, with the goat, which 
retires only as civilization advances, sportively 
amusing himself on your front sidewalk. But 
suburb in London is a different thing. It means 
a compact, healthy portion of a crowded city— 
green squares as well kept as those about Hyde 
Park, shops, market-places—every thing but the 
empty name of fashion, and associations which 
are almost equal to those that fill the region of 
Piccadilly and St, James. 

No houses are prettier than these in the sub- 
urbs, and there is an air of picturesqueness and 
comfort about them often which makes them 
cheerful abodes, The districts most desirable 
are Kensington and Bayswater, while very re- 
spectable and comfortable, though by no means 
aristocratic, lodgings are to be found at low rates 
in Paddington and the neighborhood of West- 
bourne Grove. In Bayswater and Kensington 
the prices for a suite of three rooms range from 
two to four pounds per week, while one or even 
two rooms can be had for one guinea to one 

und ten. St. Stephen’s Road and its neigh- 

rhood is a desirable locality, while in Ken- 
sington the neighborhood of either the gardens or 
the square is to be recommended. The Under- 
ground Railway and the numerous omnibuses 
make travel very cheap and easy, so that, for all 
the distance is great to the ‘‘ City,” you are not 
really in an inaccessible locality, and every thing 
in the suburbs is proportionately cheaper than in 
the purely fashionable localities. 

For any student, or person solely desiring com- 
fortable and respectable lodgings, rooms can be 
found in Paddington and part of Regent’s Park 
for, for one room, any price from three shillings 
to one pound per week, with attendance. There 
is no possible objection to these apartments ex- 
cept the fact that they are not in a very “‘gen- 
teel” neighborhood; but they would be found 
perfectly satisfactory in every other regard. 

When lodgings are engaged it is always un- 
derstood that gas or candles, kitchen fire, and 
the washing of household linen will be extras. 
Suppose our party pay two pounds for their three 
rooms in Kensington, kitchen fire will be about 
three shillings, gas one, and washing one. To 
all intents and purposes they will keep house, 
with no trouble of housekeeping, such as servants, 
marketing, ete. Their landlady arranges every 
thing, only coming for orders as to what shall 
be purchased and cooked, while their meals are 
served promptly and in good condition. The 
outside expenses are, of course, at their own dis- 
cretion, but market prices for food are compara- 
tively high in London. Good meat is from ten 
to fifteen pence per pound. The regular break- 
fast consists of bacon such as was never tasted or 
dreamed of in America, eggs, and tea or coffee. 
Luncheon is a cold, light meal always, with beer 
or ale instead of tea, and marmalade or jam the 
usual substitute for butter. Dinner consists of at 
least three courses, vegetables being minor dish- 
es; desserts not in such variety as with us, but 
usually of a more wholesome nature. ‘Tea is al- 
ways served about eight or nine o'clock, unless 
you prefer it at five in the afternoon, and supper 
2 la discrétion, about ten or half past, or later if 
you spend your evening out. A family of three 





of Bayswater. 
Four or five could live on almost the same 

Of course it can be done at lower rates, but I am 
speaking now of living in a very 

fashion. 

A week’s notice is always required before your 
departure, but your arrangement is only entered 
into from week to week, so that in case of dis- 
ae netin 208 8 ee re 

nh some cases landlady — two 
lighter meals of the day at a fixed price, whic 
is a saving of trouble, and on Sundays only 
dinner is to be expected, unless a special arrange- 
ment to the contrary is made. An 
fee of one or two and sixpence is expected 
the ‘‘ maid” who attends you. 


i 





ENGAGED. 


An! woman! Miss! madam! 
Eve’s daughter by Adam— 

What pixies or fairies 

Can match your vagaries ? 

When mischief’s your mission, 
Men rave of perdition; 

If you fall to caressing, 

The fools dream of blessing— 
Thus I vow’d to eschew womankind. 
But as strange luck would have it, 
Ere I made affidavit, 

With a smile debonair, 

One dark rose in her hair, 

In tript Cousin Carry, 

Singing, “ Whom shall I marry?” 
This girl, I may mention, 

"Twas ne’er my intention 

To seek for a wife; 

But now, odds my life! 

She looked so bewitching, 

And her furbelow switching 

Had caught by a nail— 
Bird-of-paradise tail— 
*Twas well that I knew my own mind. 
There she stood, brave as Juno— 
Jove’s better half, you know— 
While over all dangled, 

With flounces entangled, 

Mauve, magenta, or vert, 

Her Swiss muslin skirt— 

What the plague should I do? 
Couldn’t say now, could you? 

If I let her alone, 

I were nether millstone, 

If I sprang to assist her, 
Perchance I had kissed her! 

I, her guardian, though young, 
That were every way wrong. 

I felt puzzled to make out my duty. 
So I just lit a weed, 

As a friend in my need; 

Then, leisurely rising, 

“Tt’s really surprising 

How you could be so rash, 

With your panier and sash, 

And soft ‘Eau de Nil.’ There! 
You’re once more free as air. 
See! in swinging your hat, 
You’ve knock’d down my bat. 
And look! here’s your locket 
Dropt into my pocket. 

Now I’m off to play cricket; 
Don’t you bowl my wicket!” 
Thus I parley’d with this queen of beauty. 
A true woman, they say, 

Must still have her way— 

In chess, that brief tourney 
Which hints at Life’s journey. 
The moves, as we know, 
Alternately go; 

So I waited to learn 

What she’d play in return. 

It was not long in coming: 
*Twixt warbling and humming, 
She pluckt from her girdle 

What made my blood curdle, 
And courtesying, said, “ Pardi, 

A proposal, dear guardy !” 

Was I moon-struck, or merely enraged ? 
A square billet impress’d 

With huge arms and a crest! 
Yes, that wretch Baron Stoffer 
Had made her an offer: 

An old man, and funny; 

Half a million of money. 

Little doubt but he’d win her, 
While I—dawdling sinner! 

I dashed down his letter— 

My cigar fared no better— 

Then my Carry’s mien alter’d, 
Lip trembled, voice falter’d !— 
Was it love in quaint fashion 
Choked her accents with passion? 
“But, Dick !—can’t we say, I’m engaged?” 





TESTING ADULTERATION OF 
COFF. 


he wearer in a paper published in Dingler’s 
Polytechnic Journal, gives a detailed method 
for testing coffee, which is treated in a great vari- 
ety of ways for the purpose of imparting greater 
strength or weight, a better color, or some other 
desired quality. He remarks that roasting, and 
still more grinding, coffee render it almost im- 
possible to apply the necessary tests. The prin- 
cipal vegetable substances used in adulterating 
coffee are chiccory, beet root, carrot, figs, corn, 
malt, etc. A simple method of testing coffee for 
a mixture of chiccory is to shake it with water; 
if pure it remains floating for an hour together, 
whereas chiccory sinks. An infusion of burned 
chiccory, diluted with much water and treated 
with potassium bichromate, undergoes no vis- 
ible change; but coffee assumes a deep brown 
tint, causing a resemblance to porter. This is 





only observed, however, where the substance is 
either entirely coffee or entirely chiccory. To 
detect a mixture of the two, the decoction is di- 
luted with eight times its bulk of water, filtered, 
and the dilution increased to twelve parts. If 
the decoction contains pure coffee, on adding to 
thirty drops of it two drops of concentrated hy- 
drochloric acid, boiling for a few seconds, then 
adding fifteen drops of a solution of one part of 
potassium ferrocyanide in eight parts of water, 
and boiling as before, the solution becomes first 
green, then dark green, Six drops of potash 
are next added, and the whole is boiled for two 


“minutes, the solution becoming first brown and 


then clear pale yellow, with a slight dirty yellow 
precipitate. With chiccory alone, the solution 
finally remains brown and turbid, and after long 
standing a precipitate falls, the supernatant fluid 
retaining its brown color. With a mixture of 
twenty-four drops of coffee and six of the chic- 
cory decoction, a final brown turbid solution is 
obtained. A decoction of coffee of average 
strength contains one per cent., and of great 
strength barely two per cent., of the dry soluble 
matter. The evaporation residue consists of a 
deep brown, shining, varnish-like mass, feeling 
quite dry to the touch after two days. If the 
ordinary substitutes are present, however, this 
residue becomes sticky after one or two hours’ 
standing, and quite damp in twenty-four hours. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorREsPonDENT.] 


RY long and very flat—thus may be summed 

up, in five words, the prevailing features of 
the present fashion. Dresses are so long that it 
is impossible to approach a lady nearer than five 
paces if one would avoid the unpardonable awk- 
wardness of treading on her train, so clinging 
that women all look precisely like a spindle, and 
so scanty that prodigies of adroitness and several 
attempts are needed’in order to accomplish the 
feat of sitting down. In short, the present fash- 
ion is not laudable in all respects, but it is the 
fashion, and consequently people submit to things 
at which their taste and judgment rebel. 

Cream-color has become a disease: I really be- 
lieve that fashion is jaundiced. Every thing is 
made of this tint—fichus, dresses, laces, bonnets, 
and parasols. For the coming season the most 
elegant wrappings will be of black faille or Sici- 
lienne, trimmed with cream lace, almost entire- 
ly veiled with black lace. These wrappings are 
more varied in shape than ever. There are not 
two alike. Their most prominent feature is a 
large pocket, the position of which changes ac- 
cording to the form of the garment. Sometimes 
one is placed on each side behind, like the pockets 
of a man’s coat. When the wrapping is unequal 
in front, a single pocket is placed on the longer 
side. Some of these wrappings remind us of the 
demi-frock-coat worn by gentlemen thirty or forty 
years ago. Almost all of the new wrappings are 
larger at the sides than in the back, and are fin- 
ished behind by a large ribbon bow. 

In cotton as well as woolen and silk goods 
stuffs are manufactured with a view to mixtures. 
A skirt of plain material has plaid or striped 
trimmings to match, a striped or plaid over-skirt 
or polonaise is trimmed with plain material, a 
plaid or striped fichu or mantelet has plain trim- 
mings, and so on. 

hen a dress is black or has black figures, it 
is completed by a mantelet made of a new kind 
of black lace with white ornaments. These mantel- 
ets are usually extremely large fichus, crossed in 
front and tied behind. The same kind of lace is 
used for trimmings of dresses, bonnets, etc., and 
is designed to vie with the fashion of cream-color, 
which is really abused. We must say, however, 
with res} to that whereas these 
were formerly voluminous, puffy, and pi 





in waists buttoned to the chin, they will be worn 
open, and completed by an embroidered or tucked 
muslin chemisette, with muslin sleeves to match, 
in the place of sleeves like the dress. The neck 
will be edged with a ruffle, ruche, or puff. This 
will be very comfortable during the sultry sum- 
mer days, and will be both youthful and pretty. 
Moreover, lingerie, which has been somewhat neg- 
lected for a few years past, promises to resume 
its place in the domain of luxury and elegance. 
Collars and sleeves are seen of marvelous fine- 
ness, trimmed with exquisite lace. As to the 
handkerchiefs which used to cost two. or three 
hundred dollars apiece, they are not now in fash- 
ion. The handkerchief is left in the pocket for 
which it was designed, and is very simple. Those 
who have elegant handkerchiefs utilize them, 
however, by wearing them for cravat bows, with 
the addition of a bit of satin-striped ribbon or 
gauze and a bunch of fine flowers, These cravat 
bows are very long, extending from the neck to 
the bottom of the waist, and complete and set off 
the toilette. The simplest dress assumes a holi- 
day air with a pretty cravat bow, whence doubt- 
less p the great success of the fashion. 

Bonnets are even more varied than wrappings 
in shape. ll the bonnets that have been worn 
in succession for the last forty years are now 
donned at once. Every kind of bonnet is simul- 
taneously in vogue, from the shirred capotes or 
hoods of our mothers and grandmothers to the 
Van Dyck and Rubens hats, made of felt, and 
proudly adorned with a huge feather. Some are 
not content with wearing a single feather of a 
bird, but take the whole bird itself, however 
large; this is perched on the front of the bonnet 
in such a manner that its beak seems ready to 
tear out the hair which it surmounts; it is then 
flattened to suit the contour of the bonnet, the 
back of which is adorned by its floating tail. 
The bonnet has no other trimming; it is gener- 
ally made of felt, or else of, dark straw, and is 
known as a traveling bonnet. 

Among the present styles of dresses there is 
one the existence of which I must mention, al- 
though it seems to me as ugly as possible. This 
is a dress made of a plain material, on which is 
hung a strip of figured or damask stuff; this is 
dignified by the name of drapery, and is placed 
wherever one likes, on the right or left side, either 
straight or diagonally, it matters little which. 
This drapery is completed by a small fichu of the 
same material, which is placed on the corsage. 
It is said that this drapery will be much used 
with light and transparent summer goods. - This 
fashion means nothing, and is neither pretty nor 
sensible, but it is much worn, and must there- 
fore be chronicled. It is designed to take the 
place of over-skirts and polonaises, but the ma- 
jority will have the good sense to prefer these 
garments themselves, which, by-the-way, are made 
very long, and with little trimming, being simply 
edged with a heavy silk piping or fringe. 

Emmetine Raymonp. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Nice Murrmove.—One quart of flour, two eggs well 
beaten, two ounces of butter, one pint of milk, one 
tea-spoonful of salt, one gill of yeast. To be dropped 
from a spoon into the oven, and baked quickly. 

Biano-Manez (first-rate recipe).—Season one quart 
of rich cream to your taste, or, say, put five ounces of 
sugar and ten drops of extract of vanilla, lemon, or 
rose. Whip the cream to a stiff froth. Pour one pint 
of cold water on one ounce of isinglass; let it sim- 
mer on embers until perfectly dissolved. When Inke- 
warm, pour the cream slowly in, beating it all the time, 
till stiff enough to drop from the spoon. Then put it 
in moulds. 

Oxanoe Caxets ron Breaxrast.—One quart of flour, 
one cupful of butter,{four eggs, two table-spoonfuls of 
yeast. Make into a stiff batter at night with milk. 
Next morning add a tea-cupful of corn meal. Beat all 





ous, they are now arranged in such a manner as 
not to break the straight flat outline which is the 
ideal of a lady’s dress of the present day. To be 
well dressed at this t is, to be dress- 
ed according to the fashion—a woman must be 
swathed in her garments, and must look like a 
bobbin, of which the trimmings of her dress rep- 
resent the thread. 

Waists are still very long. Sleeves are large or 
small, according to the destination of the dress: 
for morning dresses they are quite close, and for 
full-dress visiting toilettes extremely large. For 
evening toilettes, fashion, which has a mania for 
matching, prescribes open-work silk stockings 
of the same color as the dress, to be worn with 
slippers of the same material and color as the 
dress or its trimmings. Those who can not or 
will not spend so much money for all these de- 
tails have adopted black silk stockings to accom- 
pany all dark dresses, and flesh-colored silk stock- 
ings to wear with light dresses. Black shoes are 
always worn with the black stockings, white with 
the flesh-colored stockings. Shoes like the dress 
are indis ble. 

The lamentations which we have heard and 
raised for years back must be repeated anew. 
Ladies ble universally at the inconvenience 
of long dresses, but there is not one who dares 
free herself from their thralldom by clinging, for 
day, street, and traveling wear, to the convenient 
short suits in vogue a few years ago, and we have 
returned to all the old expedients—tabs, buttons, 
buckles, cords, ete.—for looping up the skirts of 
dresses. This is perfectly absurd. To make a 
dress long in order.to shorten it by drawing it 
up in an inconvertient and ungraceful manner is 
an act of folly; but, alas! it is neither the first 
nor the last with which we have to reproach 
fashion. 

Among the minor sensible changes for the 
coming summer I must mention a return to a 
fashion which is old, it is true (it was already 
said in the days of Solomon that there was noth- 
ing new under the sun), but very rational. In- 
stead of imprisoning one’s self in the dog-days 





well together, and put into cups to rise before baking. 

Baxev Pivm-Puppive.—One pint of grated bread- 
crumbs, one pint of raisins or best dried cherries, 
three-quarters of a pint of suet chopped fine and 
shreddod, one pint of sugar, one pint of milk, three 
eggs, half a pint of chopped apples, and one nutmeg. 
Put the milk on last. The eggs must be beaten very 
light, and stirred into it with enough four to make 
the mass stick together. Bake only half an hour, and 
serve with French sauce. 

Borzp Purpixe wrruovr Eecs.—Two and a half 
cupfuls of sifted flour, one cupful of molasses, one 
cupful of chopped suet or butter, one tea-spoonful of 
soda, and one of cream of tartar dissolved in a cupful 
of milk or cream. Boiled in a floured cloth, and also 
eaten with sweet sauce. This is a good plain pudding 
for family use, and may be turned into a plum pud- 
ding by the addition of raisins and any other fruit you 
choose, taking care that such additions be well floured 
before they are mixed in. 

Crpgrez.—When cider in a cask becomes too sharp 
to be palatable, fill a pitcher only half full of cider, 
adding the same quantity of water, sweetening to 
your taste, and grating nutmeg over the top. Served 
in glass pitchers, this is quite an ornamental addition 
to the dinner table. 

For a Coven.—Two table-epoonfuls of brown sugar, 
one tea-spoonful of powdered saltpetre, and one tea- 
spoonful of alum pounded and mixed well together, 
are recommended as very soothing to a cough by the 
best nurse we know. 

Caxrs oF smaLt Homrvy.—Take of small hominy, 
boiled soft, one pint, and one egg beaten light; mix 
them, and stir in a spoonful of flour and a little milk, 
with a very small lump of lard or butter. Let the bat- 
ter be tolerably thin, and poured for baking into cups, 
saucers, or small ‘ins. 

Inpran Meat Jounny-Caxe.—Five gills of meal, 
three ounces of butter, one tea-epoonful of saJt. Mix 
up with milk. Bake on a board before the open fire. 
Split each half into three parts, and warm each before 
the fire. 

Reorrr ror Frexon Sove.—Take four pounds of the 
veiny part or rump of good beef, not fat, one pound 
of veal off the leg, four carrots, two parsnips, four 
onions, one head of celery, four cloves. To be put on 
the coals—not over the fire—at eight o’clock in the 
morning, and to boil slowly till two o’clock. When it 
begins to boil, add two table-spoonfuls of salt; no 
pepper. One gallon of water, 
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THE KIND GUARDIAN. 


N this pretty picture we see an amiable gentle- 
man of the old school beset by his wards, one 

on each side of him, who are teasing him to 
grant them some request. Whatever may be the 
nature of their wish, he holds back as if half re- 
luctant to grant it, despite his good nature. It 
is fair to presume, however, that he will be over- 
ruled in the end, and that the pleading looks of 
the young girl on one hand, joined with the mer- 
ry jests of the youth on the other, who playfully 
tweaks his guardian’s ear while he pleads his 
cause, will win them success. No old gentleman 
of his calibre could hold out long against such a 
retty pair, and the chances are that they will 
ve their way at last. It can hardly be a love 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE KIND 


affair in question—both parties are too unabashed 
for that ; but is more likely some ball or rout for 
which they are seeking the consent of the guard- 
ian who can refuse them nothing. The dog in 
the corner, meanwhile, frowns on the whole af- 
fair, and evidently disapproves of his master’s 
good nature, 


THE SLAUGHTER OF BIRDS. 


HE’ caging of small birds does not by any 

means account for the great number cap- 
tured by vagrant trappers. There is now a de- 
mand for birds of this kind far beyond that ei- 
ther for the table or for cages. The source of 
this new demand is in one of the whimsical fren- 
zies of feminine fashion, and while under the in- 


| larks, finches, and robin-redbreasts. 


GUARDIAN. 


fluence of this irrational furor, no more regard 
is paid to the claims of birds on our compassion 
than is felt by slave-catchers for the victims 
whom they drive away into hopeless servitude. 
It is painful to speak of cruel outrages being com- 
mitted through the weak vanity of ladies. Only 
thinking of what will minister to a feverish fancy, 
they seem indifferent to the wrongs which they 
are the cause of inflicting on the lower animals. 
We allow that feathers are an adornment to 
the female head-dress ; and kept within reasona- 
ble bounds, this species of decoration is far from 
being objectionable. The case is very different 
when we come to consider that gross abuse of the 
practice which consists in wearing the feathered 
skins of wrens, humming-birds, nightingales, 
Are ladies 
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who so decorate themselves aware of the fact 
that these poor little birds are for the most part 
skinned while alive, in order that their plumage 
may retain that degree of gloss which is not or- 
dinarily found in skins that have been flayed 
from the body after death ? Talk of vivisection ! 
Here is something infinitely more atrocious, and 
devoid of any excuse. Vast numbers of birds 
are either so stripped of their skins, or plucked 
of their feathers during life. In some cases 
birds are deprived of their wings, for the wings 
of certain birds are deemed a superior decoration 
to head-dresses. Let us hope that the little creat- 
ures subjected to these cruelties are killed in the 
process of being rifled of their plumage, instead 
of enduring the pangs of protracted dissolution. 

The world at large is laid under contribution 
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sisting of 3 ch. and 1 se. on the first of heat), 1 ch., and repeat 
from *. Work the corners as shown by the illustration. 


for birds. itiades North and South America, the islands of 
the Pacific and the Atlantic, yield their tribute. The demand 
for canary feathers goes considerably beyond the capacity of 
the home market. We have seen it stated that a wealthy lady, 
desirous of outshining her neighbors, had a dress which blazed 
with the feathers of a vast number of canaries. If this be true, 
we wonder how a lady could show herself with any conscious- 
ness of self-respect. 












Borders for enenegniets Point Lace 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 2. 
See illustrations on page 4 
For the border Fig. 1 transfer the design to linen, baste tulle 
on the latter, and run on the different kinds of point lace braid 





Tulle and Lace Fichu. 


On the foundation of this fichu folds of cream-colored and 
figured black tulle are arranged as shown by the illustration. 
The outer edge is finished with cream- colored lace two inches 
and three-quarters wide and black lace two inches wide; the 
latter is partly gathered and partly sewn on in curves. The 
trimming consists of bows of black gros grain ribbon an inch 





















Fig. 1.—Croak ror Girt From 


8 ro 6 Years oLp.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


, plement, No. X., Figs, 54-59, 


(chain stitch); for a three-leaved 
figure work three times alternate- 
ly 4 ch., 2 de. (double crochet) on 
the last of the 5 ch. worked pre- 
viously, working off the upper 
veins of these de. together, 4 ch., 
1 sc. (single crochet) on the same 
st. (stitch) on which the 2 de. 
were worked; then 3 ch., 1 ste. 
(short treble crochet) on the first 
of the 5 ch. worked previously, 
and repeat from *. 2d round. 
—Going back on the st. of the 
Ist round, work * 5 de. sepa- 
rated each by 1 p. on the next 
ste. in the er pay round, 5 de. 
on the next 5 p. (always working 
on the st. on which the se, of the 
p. was crocheted), 1 p., and re- 
peat from *. 


Cashmere Mantelet, 
Figs. Land 2. 

Tsis mantelet of gray cash- 
mere is lined with lustring, and 
trimmed with narrow and wide 
black woolen braid, passemente- 
rie agrafes, tassels, and buttons. 
Hooks and eyes serve for closing. 


Embroidered Blanket, 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
See illustrations on p. 260 and 261. 
Tus blanket is designed to be 
used as an afghan or traveling 
rug. The foundation is of light 
gray flannel, embroidered with 
red zephyr worsted in three 
shades, furnished with a lining 
of dark gray flannel, and edged 
all around with a strip of the lat- 
ter. Fig. 1, pago 260, shows the 
blanket in reduced size. For the 
foundation cut of light gray flan- 
nel one piece forty-seven inches 
and a quarter long and thirty- 
eight inches and a half wide, and 
to this foundation transfer the 
design figures, observing Fig. 1. 
Fig. 71, Supplement, gives the 
outlines of a spray, and Fig. 2, 
page 261, shows the manner of 
working the embroidery. Work 
the flowers in chain stitch, and 
the centre in satin stitch edged 
with back stitches. The buds, 
leaves, and stems are worked in 
satin and half-polka stitch, and 
the sprays in herring-bone stitch 
and point Russe. After finish- 
ing the embroidery, furnish the 
foundation with a piece of dark 
gray flannel of the same size for 
the lining, and edge the blanket all 
around with a strip of dark gray 
flannel eight inches wide laid dou- 
ble, and of the requisite length. 


Corner of Border for 
Coverlets.—Russian Braid, 
Lace Stitch, and Crochet. 

See illustration on page 260. 

To. work this border transfer 
the design to linen, run op Rus- 
sian braid along the outlines, and 
work the twisted bars and the 


_ point de reprise figures with fine 


thread, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. The connecting scallops 
are covered with button -hole 
stitches. The outer edge of the 


and three-quarters wide 
and a touffe of rose-buds 
of different colors. 


Crochet Edging 
for Dresses, Wrap- 
pings, etc. 

Tus edging may be 
worked with silk, worst- 
ed, or twisted cotton, ac- 
cording to the purpose 
for which it is designed, 
lst round.— 5 p. (pi- 
cot, consisting of five 
chain stitches and one 
single crochet on the 
first of these), 5 ch. 


Fig. 1.—Sacque For Gir FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD.—BAck. 
[See Fig. 2.} 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


plement, No, XL, Figs. 60-67, 


Fig. 1.—CasnMerr Mantecet.—Bacg.—[See Fig. 2.] 




















































along the outlines, 


veins with embroidery cot- 
ton, and work them in half- 
polka stitch. The edge of 
the border is worked with 
medallion and plain point 
lace braid, which is joined 
with button-hole stitch bars 
and twisted bars of fine 
thread. Finish the outer 
edge of the border with 
woven picots, and set it on 
a batiste foundation. 

Having transferred the de- 
sign of the border Fig. 2 to 
linen, first run on narrow 


~~ 


Tutte anp Lace Ficuv. 


u 4G)» 


Crocnet Epeme ror Dresses, WRaPPINGS, ETC. 


border is finished on both sides with two crocheted rounds. 
For the Ist round work always alternately 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next picot of the braid, 5 ch. (chain stitch), 
pass over one picot. 2d round.—» 1 se. on the middle 
of the 5 ch. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 p. (picot, con- 


Fig. 2.—Sacqve ror GIRL FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD.—FRonT. 
[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
rhement, No. XL, Figs. 60-67. 


| 
a { i | 
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Fig. 2.—Casumerr Manreret.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


On one side of the medallion figures, which 
are arranged in flowers and leaves, turn down the connecting 
cord an eighth of an inch on the wrong side, fasten it, and cut 
it off. Having arranged the separate figures of the braid on the 
tulle as shown by the illustration, sew them on the tulle foun- 
dation with hem stitches of fine thread along the outer edge, 
border the centre of the flowers partly with half-polka and part- 
ly with button-hole stitches, and ornament it with wheels and 
lace stitches of fine thread. Run the outlines of the stems and 





















Fig. 2.—Ctoak ror Girt FRoM 
3 To 5 YEARS OLD.—Bacx. 
[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and eperption see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 54-59, 


point lace braid along the out- 


en ae lines, turning it over on the cor- 


ners, and for the flowers and 
leaves run on medallion figures. 
Fasten the intersecting layers of 
braid together with blind stitch- 
es of fine thread. The separate 
design figures are connected by 
means of button-hole stitch bars, 
for which the thread is stretched 
back and forth, and is covered 
with button-hole stitches. . Fin- 
ish the border on the outer edge 
with picot braid, and apply it to 
a batiste foundation with half- 
polka stitches. 


Cravat End.—White 
Embroidery. 

See illustration on page 261. 

Tus cravat end is worked on 
white Swiss muslin, and is un- 
derlaid with tulle. Transfer the 
outlines of the design to linen, 
baste on the tulle and Swiss mus- 
lin, and run the outlines with 
embroidery cotton. For the bars 
stretch the thread back and 
forth, and cover it with button- 
hole stitches. The design figures 
are edged in half-polka stitch, 
Work the scallops in button-hole 
stitch, and edge them with woven 
picots, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. After finishing the em- 
broidery, cut away partly the 
Swiss muslin only and _ partly 
both materials. 





NEW-YEAR’S DAY 
IN CHINA. 


N some points the Chinese 
New- Year’s resembles our 
Christmas-day. Friends sepa- 
rated by long distances are in- 
vited; relatives make strenuous 
efforts to partake of each other’s 
hospitality ; presents, consisting 
of tea, silk, edibles, and bou- 
quets, are made; mutual con- 
gratulations are tendered, and a 
general air of good- fellowship 
prevails. 

Before indulging in earthly 
pleasures, the Chinese deem it 
necessary to propitiate their 
household gods by rigidly per- 
forming various rites of a do- 
mestic nature—such as “ sweep- 
ing their hearths’—which they 
look upon as honoring their dei- 
ties; and on the eve of the new 
year invariably indulge in a bath 
of what may be termed sweet 
water, as it is highly scented and 
fragrant, and, as the midnight 
hour draws near, don their most 
gorgeous apparel, and prostrate 
themselves before Heaven, and 
kowtow. The decorations con- 
sist principally of inscriptions 
hung in every conceivable place 
on the exterior and in the interior 
of the house, and also suspended 
on long poles or masts outside 
of the premises. These inscrip- 
tions, as a rule, are in the form 
of proverbs, such as, “To be hap- 
py, I must be just ;” others con- 
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taining requests of not too modest a kind, as, 
“May I be so learned as to bear in my memory 
the substance of three million novels.” What a 
book of reference that Chinaman would make 
were his wish gratified ! 

These sentences are written on various-colored 
papers, showing what loss, if any, the family have 
sustained, the degree of mourning being denoted 
by white, blue, pale red, and scarlet; and those 
families to whom time has dealt kindly, and who 
have no loss to deplore, use a dark crimson. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Exerm.—A blouse basque and square-back over-skirt, 
trimmed with Titan braid, is an excellent design for 
your black cashmere. Have merely a piping of silk on 
your basque edge, with a silk blouse front, and have 
two wide rows of Titan braid around the sleeves. The 
deep over-skirt should be faced or hemmed, and a sin- 
gle row of braid two inches or more in width sewed on 
plainly its own width from the edge. Standing collar 
lined with silk. Do not put Titan braid on the lower 
skirt, but merely box-pleated flounces. 

Crozty.—A brown cashmere or a de bége dress will 
be the most serviceable suit for you to wear all the ten 
days of your Centennial trip. You can then reserve 
your écru Hamburg and siJk for dinners at the hotel. 
Make with a basque and deep over-skirt. The white 
waist or sacque with the two skirts will be suitable for 
breakfast, and make variety. 

Baverrz.—lIt is a matter of individual taste about 
the centres of camel’s-hair shawls. Black centres are 
chosen by old ladies, scarlet centres by younger ones. 
Scarlet shawls are worn in the spring. 

Betizvvz.—A striped brown de béege will make you 
a nice spring suit, and also serve as a traveling suit for 
the Centennial. 

Loocy.—Pipings and pleatings of the silk are most 
used for trimming black silk sacques this spring. Very 
dressy ones have black or else écru lace, or perhaps 
silk galloon. 

Mrma.—The gentleman was guilty of a glaring breach 
of decorum in thanking the friend who was staying 
with you, instead of yourself and sisters, for the enter- 
tainment he had received at your house, The duty of 
host to guest, however, requires that you should treat 
him courteously when he calls on you, but you need 
not invite him to come again unless you like. A lady 
should signify her readiness to set out when accom- 
panying a gentleman to a place of amusement or else- 
where, 

A. B.—It would assuredly be a breach of courtesy in 
@ lady to accept a geutleman’s escort on a journey and 
afterward to church, and not ask him to call on her; 
and his natural inference would be that she did not 
desire any further acquaintance. 

Inquinen.—If a lady sends her card to you when 
calling on your sister, you should greet her without 
waiting for an introduction. When two ladies are 
sitting together, and a friend of one enters, the other 
should remain a short time, at least, before leaving the 
room, to avoid the appearance of having been driven 
away. Address your pastor as you would any other 
intimate friend. 

F, J. 8.—Get the pretty plaid and striped Pacific per- 
cales of any bright color for the little girls’ dresses, and 
trim with roffies ofthe same. Gray linen is preferred 
to buff. Read about misses’ wraps in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 16, Vol. IX. A long sacque, just 
disclosing the edge of her white dresses, is what you 
want for the girl of five years. 

Mazs. H.—Make yoke slips of white nansook, linen 
lawn, and cambric for your child's first short dresses. 
Get a white chip bonnet, trimmed with cream-colored 
silk, for a bride to wear with various summer dresses. 

Cc. R. D.—Cream-colored brocade silk is the most 
stylish material te combine with your cream-colored 
6a 

Satiy Anx.—Directions for arranging a scrap-book 
were given in Bazar No. %, Vol. V. 

Otrvia.—Most of your questions were answered to 
“Octavia,” in Bazar No. 16, Vol. IX. Wear white 
gloves at your wedding, but for traveling have gloves 
to match the dress. The bridegroom should wear a 
white tie. 

Mus. A.—Jackets and vests with knee pantaloons— 
either plain or else slightly fulled Knickerbockers— 
will be worn by little boys. 





A FEW WORDS TO FEEBLE 
AND DELICATE WOMEN. 


By R. V. Prerce, M.D., of the World’s Dis- 
, Buffalo, N. Y., Author of “The 

eople’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” etc. 
Knowing that you are subject to a great 
cmount of suffering, that delicacy on your part 
jas a strong tendency to prolong it, and the 
longer it is neglected the more you have to en- 
dure and the more difficult of cure your case 
becomes, I, as a physician, who am daily con- 
sulted by scores of your sex, desire to say to you, 
that I am constantly meeting with those who 
have been treated for their ailments for months 
without being benefited in the least, until they 
have become perfectly discouraged and have al- 
most made up their mind never to take another 
dose of medicine, or be tortured by any further 
treatment. They had rather die and have their 
sufferings ended than to live and suffer as they 
have. They say they are worn out by suffering, 
and are only made worse by treatment. Of any 
thing more discouraging we certainly can not 
conceive, and were there no more successful 
mode of treating such difficulties than that, the 
principles of which teach the reducing and-de- 
eee of the vital forces of the system, when 
indications dictate a treatment directly the 
mites of the one adopted for them, their case 
would be deplorable indeed. But, lady suffer- 
ers, there is a better and far more successful 
plan of treatment for you ; one more in harmony 
with the laws and requirements of your system. 
A harsh, irritating caustic treatment and strong 
medicines will never cure you. If you would 
use rational means, such as common - sense 
should dictate to every intelligent lady, take such 
medicines as embody the very best invigorating 
tonics and nervines, compounded with special 
reference to your delicate system. Such ahappy 
combination you will find in my Favorite Pre- 

jer which has received the highest praise 
from thousands of your sex. Those oda 





tiresome sensations, causing you to feel scarcely 
able to be on your feet or ascend a flight of 
stairs ; that continual drain that is sapping from 
your system all your former elasticity, and driv- 
ing the bloom from your cheeks; that eontinual 
strain upon your vital forces that renders you 
irritable and fretful, may all be gvercome and 
subdued by a persevering use of that marvelous 
remedy, Irregularities and obstructions to the 
proper working of your system are relieved by 
this mild and safe means, while periodical pains, 
the existence of which is a sure indication of 
serious disease that should not be neglected, 
readily yield to it, and if its use be kept up for 
a reasonable length of time, the special cause of 
these pains is permanently removed. Further 
light on these subjects may be obtained from 
‘** The People’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” 
in which I have devoted a large space to “ 
consideration of all aris as diseases peculiar ; 
your sex. This work wi sent iy Boon ° 
any address on receipt of $1 50. gene) 
Prescription is sold by druggists. —[ 





Testep sy Time.—For Throat Diseases, 
Colds, and Coughs, “‘ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
have proved their efficacy by a test of many 
years. —[ Com. ] 





Save Your Ham—It you wish to save your hair, 
and = it strong and healthy, use Bugnert’s Coco- 
aing.—[Com.] 





Coryine bela oe. the means of the newly in- 


d 
ag ~; rpfeme jement with the pees My ease. This 


o— the grea 
heel is equally useful for cutting a of all sorts, 
bee from other patterns or ents 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
eral Debility, Mental and 
Sevea Exhaustion, Loss of Strength. hanger wg Appe- 
tite, gp diseases ng from ~— of the B 
promptly and radically, cured b INCHESTER'S 
Y¥ OSPHITE OF LIME 

lished 1858. Prices $1 and $2 bettie 
only by WINCHESTER &«< co., ames 
365 John St., New York. Sold by Druggists. 





MISS KOOLE INTERVIEWED. 

Reporrgr.—I called this morning to learn from your 
own lips fuller particulars regarding your new theory 
of Cosmetic for the Complexion. 

Miss K.—I will aid you to the extent of my ability. 
You can not do a better kindness than to warn against 
the use of the Powders and Liquids so generally used 
in this country, 

Rerorrer.—Your skin shows no indication of ill 
treatment (she has a beautiful complexion). 

Miss K.—No; thanks to Prof. Habener, of Vienna. 
For about four years I used powders and washes, 
until I had ruined my skin. I looked older at thirty, 
over ten years ago, than now. 

Reporrer.—Did the Professor acquaint you with 
his treatment of your case ? 

Miss K.—Yes ; it is no secret and simplicity itself. 
He asked to see the Cosmetic I was using, and pro- 
nounced it villainous. Said there should be a law to 
punish people who would offer such hurtful prepara- 
tions to the public. He gave me the formula which I 
am now offering to the ladies. 

Rerorter.—But what is the theory of this treatment ? 

Miss K.—Common-sense. Every pore has its little 
repository or sac, just under the skin, containing fatty 
matter. Now, what makes children’s skin so smooth 
and fair is the fact that the pores are closed, or nearly 
80, and protects the contente of these little receptacles. 
As we grow older, by the use of soap in hing, and 


REMOVAL. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


FURRIERS, 
(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 

HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 
No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 234 St.) 

Get the Genuine! Beware of Imitations! 


THOMSON’S 


PATENT 





CORSETS 

Are constantly increasing in 
favor, FECAUSE every 
‘who has worn them 

have no other. They are 
Durable, Economic- 
ba, owe Fit . Penny. 

ufactured in e me 


. grades of finish. 
teed to entire satiafaction, For ~~ 
an eaters. See that the name 
every “) was ith t ae he — 
withou none are gen 
Ki NOVELT TY.— Snomeon’s’ Patent 
Sola Fastening Capped Corset Steels. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., N.Y., 


Sole Importers & Patentees for the U.S. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, 
prearerys llth & el ae N. ¥ey 
Im rman Zeph Sod mena Em- 
beeederiee, — all 8 1 Needle-work. All 
—_- of Guipe ure Work, Honiton, Point Lace, 

5 Ly gl other eae Purl Edge, 

coy At ther Threads; also Books of in- 

Hen for making Lace. Ls Latest Novelties in 

Black and Colored F nge on Treguings But- 
tons, and Ornaments, AT LOWEST PRICES. 


MOOD’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 











For sale 
factured b ac 
PAPER CO. Co., 8 


a | GRAVEL 
Sole Proprietors, 
udson Street, New York. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Close ae gg are invited to our 

a i ee the ade, in e. Our new style of 

tation Swiss Lace Bis 5 in which we combine the 

Gold band, makes a and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within ao am of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 











SHOPPING 





Of ot for Ladies 
Mas. C. BAKER, West 


York. ph SB 


LADIES, 
One Trial will Convince 


that Lzamon’s Antiine Dyzs are the perfection of do- 
They are all in liquid form, and can 
readily used by even a child. y thing can be col- 


executed by 








in many other ways, the pores become relaxed, or 
opened, and this fatty substance, which is the health- 
giving principle to the skin, is destroyed. His theory 
is to close the pores or contract them to protect what 
nature placed under them. 

Rerorrer.—That certainly is good logic. But does 
it whiten the skin when applied ? 

Miss K.—Yes; a brunette may become a blonde 
— It produces a fresh, youthful look to 

e 

Rerorrsr.—Why do you not prepare it and put it 
before the public in the ordinary way ? 

Miss K.—I prefer to furnish the ladies with the re- 
cipe; they can then see they are using nothing inju- 
rious; can procure it at any druggist’s at a mere nom- 
inal expense ; I charge the $1 00 to meet the expense 
of advertising. 

Rerorrer.—You know it is beneficial to the skin ? 

Miss K.—Yes, from experience; besides, I have 
given it to some of our best physicians, who now pre- 
scribe it. 

Reportsr.—Then I will say to lady readers they can 
get the formula by sending $1 to Miss J. M. Kooxz, 
P.O. Box 4130, New York City. 

Miss K.—If you please ; thank you. 








. ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 

And Tan. Use Perry’s Moth and 

Freckle Lotion. It is reliable. 









SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination. ular, with ‘ull inf 
sent free. Miss M. J. Howtrxapox, P. O. Box 1 


654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 














Any woolen or 
Halt, or Hiice thts adapting them to all 
Try them once 
7) MADAME For's 
“ Yy Corset Skirt Supporter 
every year, and 
For Heatran, Comrort, and Sryie 


iid colors. Cottons, as well 

and be convinced. 

Ye, Imcreases in Popularity 
is acknowledged Tux Beer Anriore 


ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. of imitations and 
a 


orvrEep Souzty BY 
Fors #) HARMON, New Haven, Conn. 


BOOKS FOR LADIES. 


Gwar 1) NEEDLE-WORK, plain and fancy, em- 
be 3 Sippee aly rd ¢ cate and making 1 
Sehient ona in embroi yA = 
lustrated with 167 canaten Price 80 
Lady’s Book of Crochet and K Knitting 
contains several hundred new formulas in these em- 
Geders tn Price 50 cents. For sale hgh by all 
in books and ae. wholesale by 
N. E. News Co., Boston, and Mittin Home On, New 
York ; or mailed, on receipt of price, by J. HENRY 
SYMONDS, 68 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


The only Baby Carriage, 


THE NOVELTY. 


Erin reduced to $16 & 
liberal discount to the ine 
Send for Mitcham, +0 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 BROADWAY,N.Y. 
Next block above Stewart’s 


M ems ot DEMOR EST’S Grand Opening 

















eee re ee ee ator the the Spring 

Summer Fashions, 17 East 1 the 

Portfolio of Masirations conteine U2 

with Loy = Price 15 cents. 

Aso, What to Wear,” o contains full information on 

a ; price 15 cents, post free. 
of sewing machine 


hy doz., postpaid. 
List to Pie Peay pistes, 168 William 8t., NY. 


REE omg 4 1 a Piano for Distribu our circulars. 
ra 8. Piano Co., 810 a. New York. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
poureav, 227 Fifth Street, N.¥. Send for ciseular. 











For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





AR AT Oe 


BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The 1} t assortment of HUMAN 
HAIR DS positively retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

ann guaranteed, or goods return- 


*"The most modern styles of COIFFURES 
on hand, from $5 00 and upward. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS in great variety. 

stylish, and improving the looks of all 

lad es instantly. $2 00 per inch in real pat- 

ent gaa in imitation hair-lace, $1 00 


per in 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 

e gee quality Hair Switches, solid, not 
3 inches, 4 ounce weight. ............ $5 00 
22 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 6 00 
26 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 8 00 
82 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 10 00 


Long Single Curls, naturally curly, 18 in., 
$1 50; 22 in., $2 00; 24 in. $2 50; 26 in., $4 00, 
Frizettes, ‘5c., 50c., and $1 00 per yard. 

Gray Hair a specialty. 
-_" own r made over in latest 


VHATR-DRESSING, 50c. COMBINGS 
e up, 2c. and 50. per eo 4 or by L, 
SHAW 8 newly invented method, roots all 
one wa ual to hair cut from the head. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


CREME BLANCHE, 


or the magic beautifier, imparts a bril 
— arent pony yaa warran' 
rmiess, $1 per 
"The celebrated AURORA to bleach hair 
of any color to a fine golden blonde without 
injury to the hair. Price for 3 ounce bottle, 
$1 50; for 6 ounce bottle, $2 50. 

J. B. FONTANE’S wonderful prepara- 
ios. DERMATINE, to remove all wrinkles 
from the face, $2 per bottle. 

&4 WEST 14TH ST., 
near Macy's. 
Goods sent to all pase 8 of the coun 
when prepaid, free of all eum: or, C. 
D., with privilege of examin: 


GILES’ 
2 OLINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
In my Stable the only Liniment I now use is Grizs’ 
Iopipz or Ammonia. It performs wonders. I unhes- 
itatingly pronounce it the best lever saw. No stable 

should be without it. R. MoDANIELS, 
Princeton, N. J, 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


‘DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
of every description. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS, 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE 60., 


BF Acrwra Warren. “Fa NEW YORK. | 
hye 4 a GER Ny 


OR OBJECT.- 
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The Only Lecture this Season 
Geo, William Curtis, 








CHICKERING HALL, 


Thursday Evening, April 13, 
AT EIGHT 0’OLOOK, 


“Women in the Old Time 
and the New.” 


TICKETS, ONE DOLLAR, at the Fifth Avenue and 
Windsor Hotels, at Carleton’s Bookstore, and at the 
door on the evening of the Lecture. 


Subject : 
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NOVELTIES 
BOYS CLOTHING 


AT Stewarts Co 


ARE OFFERING a LARGE and EXTENSIVE 
ASSORTMENT OF 


Boys’ Ready-Made Clothing, 


ALL WOOL, SUITABLE for SPRING and SUMMER 
WEAR; WORKMANSHIP, STYLE, AND FINISH 
UNSURPASSED. 


BLUE AND GRAY SEASIDE SUITS, $& 50 upward. 
PLAY AND SCHOOL SUITS, $5 upward. 
KILT SUITS FOR PLAY, $7 upward. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED LONDON SACKS, ENTIRE- 
LY NEW, $8 upward. 

EMBROIDERED KILT SUITS, VERY HAND- 
SOME, $15. 

LONDON BLOUSE SUITS, NEW, $6. 


SINGLE - BREASTED ULSTER COATS, VERY 
STYLISH AND ENTIRELY NEW, $8 upward. 


SEPARATE PANTS TO ALL SUITS, $2. 


COLORED PERCALES IN 


Camisoles and Waists, 
NEW SHAPES. 

















Blue Yachting Shirts, 


FOR BOYS FROM SIX TO FIFTEEN YEARS, AT 
VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


A LARGE VARIETY OF CHILDREN’S AND 


White Pique Suits, 


FROM $1 80 to $5; GOOD VALUE from $2 25 to $7 50. 


Ready-Made Suits for Girls, 


THREE TO SIXTEEN YEARS, IN SILK, SERGE, 
PONGEE, MOHAIR, SWISS, LINEN CAMBRIC, &c. 


Broadway, 4thAve, Oth & 10th ts, 


Spring Importation. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co 


Are now ~~e to exhibit full Da varied 
the choice 


Novelties ‘ie French & Eng- 
lish Dress Goods, 

BLACK AND COLORED PLAIN AND DAMASSE 
GRENADINES, all Silk and Silk and Wool. 
PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES AND JACONETS, 
CRETONNES, PLAIN, PLAID, & STRIPED 
FOULARD CAMBRIOS ZEPHYR GING- 

FRENCH BATISTE. 


Laces, Embroideries, Sets, Hdks. 


BLACK SILKS, Plain Colored Failles, Louis- 
ines and Foulards, Fancy Striped and Checked Silks, 
Basket, Striped, and Damasse Silks for Overdresses, 
&e. nae 





CLOTHS, Cassimeres, Suitings, Trowserings, Over- 
coatings, Water-proofings, &c. 


MOURNING GOUDS, 
for Deep and Light Black. 
HOSIERY, 
Gloves, Fancy Ba Manner Peeeckicts, Scarfs, 
FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD LINEN' 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC WHI ag 
FLANNELS, QUILTS, &c., &. 


LADIES’, — AND CHILDREN’S FURNISHING 
EPARTMENT, 

Replete with oa article READY-MADE or to 

ORDER at short notice. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS 
AND WEDDING TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 


Carriage Parasolettes, roe a Sun and 
Rain Umb ~~ hy Englah, and merican 
Manufacture. B.—Mounting Covers to order 


at short notice, 


oe 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


* +» HORSMAN'S 


INDESTRUCTIBLE yet 





WITH PATENT 
No injury to Balls ; 
stamp for descripti\ 
E. 1. HORSMAN, 72 
EAUTIFUL Brow~ or a, no previous 


wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Covoririco For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St, N. ¥. 


$19 5 tcf SO ee 


John St., N. 











Paris Novelties 
IN 
SPRING COSTUMES, 


RECEPTION AND EVENING DRESSES, MAN- 
TLES, CARRIAGE WRAPS, &c., &c., 


NOW OPEN. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 
OUR 


SPECIALTY: 


LADIES’ READY-MADE 
COSTUMES & UNDERWEAR. 


WE ARE DAILY INTRODUCING 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS in 
Carriage, Dinner, & Street Dresses, 
All Stylishly Trimmed and Elegant in Conception. 
Black Silk Costumes, of fine Lyons Silk, me ey and 


elaborately trimmed, $59, $68, $75, $88, to ye 
Very stylish Colored Silk Costumes, in elegant designs, 


$63, $69, $75, and $88. 
Beast fa} Striped and Cr and a an = ey elaborate- 


to $65. 
Calllass ont Dope pba, Si trimmed, all of our 
own original des a ene, , $38, 
Large variety of Worsted Suits, ie to $18. 
Every style of Lawn, Calico, and Cambric Wrappers. 











Any of the above styles made to order at same 
prices. Directions for self-measusement forwarded on 
aes. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Infants’ Underwear and com- 
plete Wardrobes, "ready made or to order, at shortest 
notice, at lowest om 


RICHARD D MEARES, 
Corner Sixth Avenue & 19th St,, N. ¥. 


1876. 1876. 
ND TO 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third 8t., 
NEW YORK, 
For their Illustrated and Descriptive CATALOGUE for 
1876 SPRING AND SUMMER, 1876 


Containing full descriptions, with Illustrations and 
prices of their various lines of Goods in 


86 DISTINCT DEPARTMENTS. 
The most Complete Catalogue ever issued. 








STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 234 St., New York. 


CERES 


THE SPRING NUMBER OF 


EHRICH’S “ Fashion Quarterly ” 


Is NOW READY. Fitty-two pages, as large as the 
“ Bazar,” full of Fashion Illustrations, useful reading 











matter, and extraordinary prices at which Goods are 
sold by EEURICH & CO., Nos. 287 and 299 8th 
Ave. The subscription price is 25 cts. for a whole year’s 
subscription, postage included. Ladies living out of 
N. Y. City can make no more profitable investment. 


bhbbhbhhhh 
JUST OPENED 


SPRING STYLES IN 
Laces, New Fichus, Scarfs, Ties, Collar- 
ettes, Jabots, Breakfast Caps, Sets, 
Ruchings,Collars & Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, 
Nurses Caps & Aprons, &c., &c. 
H, W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, New York. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY, 
ARE OFFERING 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


RICH FRINGES, ORNAMENTS, 
CREAM and SMYRNA LACES, 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


aay Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one POSTAGE 
—_ to any Subseriber in the United States or 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harren’s Magazine, Harren’s Weexty, and Hareee’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazuve, Werxty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusonivers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 




















Txeus ror Apvertietne in Harrsr'’s WEEKLY AND 
anper’s Bazar. 
Hi "e Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
larper's .—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 
Towel-work, Trade supplied by Ly ye tt 








BROS., Manufacturers, 273 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
10 cents for Sample and prices. , 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN, 
am Requiring no Pressure of Water. 
Ruby - Glass Basin and 

Globes, mounted on a Gold- 

en - Bronze Standard, with 
rat Marble Base. 

Pen re weights,or hid- 

echanism, but a simple 

— of hydrostatics practi- 

cally applied. The apparent 

s absence of — power 

excites lerment 






and surp! 

Always reliable and in or- 
der. A little Cologne added 
to the water renders it a 

Perfame Fountain, 
at slight ¢ as the 
crater is used over: and over 
oper nae Height to top of Ba- 


Price < - $15. 

More elaborate styles fur- 

; also, Fountains for 

Counter use with aay silver 
P basin 


jet in 
&@” Address for Circular, 


Patented Feb. 7, 1871 


JAMES W. TUFTS, SION,” 
83 to 39 Bowker Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. Cor 


‘a DECIDED ADVANCE,” 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 








WILLCOx 


Trade 


& GIBBS 
Mark 


(Medallion tn base of every machine.) 


NEW 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, ad oe the “Scott 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 
No other Sewing Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
or any other of the charac- 

istic features of this machine. 





8... TAYLOR'S 





SYSTEM OF OF "DRESS.C CUTTING. 


The above cut represents how totally unlike a chart 
is this valuable system of cutting. It on 
mathematical principles, and is similar to the method 

pod | by the best tailora. A knowledge of it 
the most inexperienced to cut any garment 
to fit every gotety without alteration. System, 
with framed on, including the art of Basting, $20. 

T. Taytor receives weekly, from the first dissin- 
ateurs of Paris, choice models representing the jeating 
modes. These are duplicated in trimmed patterns o: 
manilla or tissue-paper for $9 00 and ee 00 per dozen. 
8. T. Taytor’s imported fashion journals, “Le Bon 
Ton,” “ La Mode Elégante,” and “ Revue de la Mode,” 
Pi an journals. Subscriptions re- 








amo! 
ceived for them by all News Agents, or by 
8S, T. TAYLOR, 816 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
You are troubled with a bad 
IMPUR Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, bu* scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
BRE Ay H your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
‘ing with that peerless dentifrice, 
FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 
and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont, Sold by Druggists. 
NEW ROSES. 
MILLER & HAYES, 
ee 15,000 are ate p feate, Soom 
eir stock eties. 
All the latest pS and best 
old sorts, true to name. Grown 
on their own roots, in 4, 5, and 
6-inch pots. ga Catalogue 
sent on borg od of 8-cent stamp. 
5174 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia Pa 








AS the Helvelius was leaving the Bay of Rio J: aneiro 
with the Emperor and Empress of Brazil on board, 
en route for this country, a collision with a transport 
caused a panic in which the Empress would have been 
injured had it not —_ for “The ‘Hoya iad of — of a 
yt oy correspondent. 1 un- 
doubtedly ee ed scribe, and s id not do 
better than ] = A of Cameo 8 Studs yee | the a 
eiee up stairs, ° te 

A. T. Srewanr’s. — ae 





‘The parties will do all they claim.’-. ¥. Weekly Sun,Jan.12,1876. 


OG GROCERIES 


lars. C. 








for ag’ta 


ever offered.’-Chi. Weekly Inter-Ocean’ 





Fishing in American Waters. 
By Gremio C. Soorr. New Edition, Enlarged and 
Improved. Contains over 200 Illustrations of Fishes, 

fi Tackle, and Fish Culture. Sent, postpaid, for $3 50. 

Hanrze & Brorurss, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


pDwase OF WOMEN, by GEORGE ca 
TAYLOR, M.D.,318 contains New Methods. 
without Dru ome Treatment and 
Radical Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of 8 - E. WOOD, 17 East 


E8th Street, ew York. 
For Hanging 

VY se a. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 

Go., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


cents cena pe va. 
Ts TRANSFER Embroiderin ing Pictu 
Mg Leaves, Patterns, &c.,use the Improved Im 
sion Paper, 4 colors, 5c. Gzrorex H. Ricu, Lynn, 


Men to travel and 
WANT ped rorerd 
r 
a Bieniy ¢ lars @ mont and t a Ro 
ROBB 
SASL Y LSARA ED, 


A TEV ART! LEARNED. 
sent for 25 cts. GEORGE pouus Boston, Mass. 
‘th 
50 a Sick. "5 oe 
stamp. wo ty Puller & Co., wy ag i = 


UININE can be taken without tas: 
Quinine Elixir. Allaire, Woodwand. 





for 
ure, 





Pictures or Docemaing, at 2% 
Autumnal and Holly Vines at 





od 














= 





co. » Cincinnati. 
HOMES ADORNED. 








name finely 
ve 100 styles. 





by mixing in 








tter than Druggists 

keep it. M’f’d by Allaire &Co., Peony tL 

WANT any 0 to sell Jewelry and Watches. 

WE tere stamp for on be OO, Tene for sam = 
C. P. RICHA Hallowell, M 

A WEEK toA Old and Youn , Male and Fe- 

— in their ity. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 

dress P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


pond and investigation invited. 
Willcox & Gibbs 8S. M. Co., 
(Cor. Bond 8t.) 658 Broadway, New York. 





The New Lawn Game 


1 > (| 5 ee 


Or the IMPROVED CROQUET. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 
E. Il. HORSMAN, 72 John St., N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gaapep ro Frr any Fievr, and 
are filted with the greatest » so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VIIT. 
DOUBLE- yb nas UE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT...............+. 
—_ FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk. i 











GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with bie 
onal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
aist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 

aaa ape Apron (for ‘girl from 5 to 15 


“ 
pcan seghebes sPerubspsesendsbecce ste 5 
JOAN "OF RG Seeaun, with Apron Over- 
skirt and aoe king Skirt. ............. 2» 
HENRI TROIS Bac UE, with Bouffant Over- 
wan and Walking Skirt................-++. “17 


ar Wain cin cn asiaceesedibedehs stan mneiiah tid "38 
SHIRRED ey UE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walkin ls ancien 000. snp opihenianinen “a » 
CHILD'S WA DROBE, Box - Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child | 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............... 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, va ag 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 23 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
With, Wolting BOG... vec wcdenticccccces cceee 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with dort 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Long Walking Skirt « 
LOOSE BASQU 
Apron an Ww KET as 
Louis XV. JACKE yoo Over-skirt, and 
Walking GRING,. 5 os nce sccscescccccaesacscece 39 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
— Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking 
“ 
CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
OT “2 
— BASQUE, Double Apron with Scarf 
and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double - Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 
LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and | 
Six-Gore Walking Skirt..........-.....+... 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS set 
with > aie Revers Over-skirt, 
Clin Walking Skirt................5-. 
ARMO "BASQU Tm aga Ret. a 


JE, Scarf Over-ski 
a RGUERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Waik- 


& 


cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained S$ 

PRINCESSE Dik Po ee eae es 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for gir from 2 Se 9 years old)........ “ 

MARGUERITE WRAPPER...........++..00. “ 

me rx. 

GIRL’'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, 1 Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
— he Drawers (for = rom 5 to 15 

oe 


BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
UE RUE BIE 000 ans ccccccshatun- cage se » 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walkin Pe 
LAFAYETTE SAC UE, Drapery Over- 
and Walking Skirt 14 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over-skirt by maeseet 
Pocket, and Falking Skrist. 00. ccocccecseece 


The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Par- 
ties ordering from the British Provinces will please 
remit Tzn Cents extra for postage. Nine Patterns will 
be sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
r Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
$102 $2555 UFFoRD's Sons, Boston, Mass. 
95 FANCY CARDS, all. tints, with name, 10 - 
Address J. B. HU BTED, Nassau Renas. Co., N 


10 
12 














$5 t0 $20 fee ‘Stinson & Co-Poriand, Maine 





C ard 25 with Pa name pit on them 
S. for %c. W.Apams, Lafayette, Ind, 
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FACETLZ. 


A WEEK OF EARLY RISING. 





“ Eoonomy, my dear, economy,” 
said he. “It’s all Te for you to 
have plants and all that, but there 
is reason in ail things, and there 
isn’t a particle of sense in paying 
fifty cents for a flower-pot when 
there are a dozen empty cigar box- 
es about the house.” And taking 
the last ‘‘ Havana” from another 
box, he handed her the box to put 
an oleander in, lighted his*cigar, 
and went out. 


ee 
THE ANTI-VIVISECTION 
MOVEMENT. 

A meeting of lower animals, to 
claim participation in any meas- 
ure which may be framed to regu- 
late the practice of vivisection, 
was heid lately at the Asopian 
Hall. A pig was unanimously 
voted into the chair. 

The pig complained that pigs 
were subjected to th by most 
unpleasant vivisection. An incis- 
ion was made through the pig's 
neck into a | vein, and he was 
bled to death. He demanded that 

reine vivisection should be per- 

ormed under chloroform. en 

he should not mind. A pig must 
die somehow; and if under an 
anesthetic, after a good meal, he 
would as soon die as sleep. 

The cel wanted to know how 


the statement that eels were used 
toit. Hespoke on behalf of fishes 
in general. It was as bad as any 
vivisection to be hooked on to a 
night line, and remain so for hours. 

he earth-worm haf something 
to say to that. His own lot was 
still worse; and the eel might re- | 
member that he owed all he got to | 
biting at worms. ' 

The eel replied that, as for that, 
it was only putting worms out of 
their m x 

The earth-worm would submit 
that fishing with ground-bait | 
should be forbidden, and garden- 
ers obliged to be careful in dig- 
ging not to cut worms in two. 

e lobster wanted to know if 
the proposed Vivisection Bill 
would contain any provision to 
tery him from liability to be 

iled alive. 

The domestic pigeon contended 
that being torn with shot, which | 
did not at once kill a bird, amount- 
ed to vivisection of the very worst 
kind, for it had not the excuse of | 
shooting wild creatures for food, 
nor that of any scientific or other 
useful object whatever. 

The sheep concurred with all 





for ne made under laughing- 
gas | 

The calf desired to extend the | 
observations of the last speaker to 
vi It was cruel stinginess of 
butchers to grudge a poor animal 
a little nitroue oxide. 

The f had been represented 
by some P ysiologists as a creat- 
ure of what they called “low or- 

tion.” They tried to make 
out that vivisection did not hart 
him. He knew best, and he begged 
to differ from them. 

The beetle said he had Shaks- 


—S 


LLG — 


THE 


WORLD GETS FOULED 


AT TIMES: 








peare’s authority for the fact that 

when trodden to death he suffered 

as much as Gog or Magog would. 

People should mind how they walked; and he had 
quite as much right to protection as the frog. 

The flea also argued that no relation whatever ex- 
isted between size and suffering. He was liable to be 
cracked without the slightest compunction. If crack- 
ed at all, why not under chloroform? He claimed the 
same consideration as his biggers. 

Several animals here rose at once, and said that leg- 
islation must draw the line somewhere. An uproar of 
inarticulate noises ensued, and the meeting broke up 


confusion. 
practical old lady having priced a comfortable- 


AY 
looking cntiqne chair at a store devoted to the sale of 
old curiosities, remarked, with a flounce, ‘Good gra- 


A SHORT CHAPTER ON FOOLS. 


To what depth does a man fall when he falls asleep ? 
aikeny «eal 


A young fellow was taking a sleigh-ride with a pret- 
ty girl, when he met a minister who was somewhat 
celebrated for tying the matrimonial knot at short no- 
tice. He stopped him, and asked hurriedly, ‘‘Can you 
tie a knot for me ?” 

When do 


“ Well, then, I want a knot tied in my horse’s tail to 





cious! your old truck costs more than the new.” 
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A CASE OF CRUEI 





keep it out of the snow. 
The minister strangely displayed profane wrath. 


\ SILKS AT; iit 
=4 eiotron 





-TY TO ANIMALS. 


Fastipious Younc Lavy (who has just had the entire dress-goods department displayed). “Vl call 
again next week, and look through all your new spring goods.” 


A fashionable visitor thus addressed a little girl: 
“How do you do, my little dear ?” 

“ Very well, I thank you,” she replied. 

The visitor then added, “‘ Now, my dear, you must 
ask me how I do.” 

The child honestly replied, “I don’t want to know.” 


aenimaiiiamiiee: 
What's in a name ?—Four letters. 


a 

Gertie. “I wish I had lived in the time of William 
the Conqueror, Annie dear.” 

Anniz. “ Why, love 2?” 

Gerrtiez. “‘ Because then we should not have had so 
much history to learn, and we should not have had to 
learn the names of all those wives of King Henry the 





Eighth.” 





BY ONE WHO WOULD LIKE TO KNOW 
HOW IT I8 DONE. 
Scene: Young Tardiboy’s Bedroom. 

Monpay Mornina, 9 a.m.—“ Con- 
found it all, here I am, late —_ ! 
What an idiot I must be to lie in - 
bed like this! No breakfast—and 
gy Samy pe behind time in the 
city. Now if you catch me at this 
sort of thing any more—” (Goes 
down stairs, kicks his dog, and exit 
in a bad temper. 

Turspay Mornine.—* Where’s 
my watch? Ah, thisis better—half 
past seven! I think I shall man- 
age to be up this morning in rea- 
sonable time. That gives a quar- 
ter of an hour to think about noth- 


“What! a quarter ? 
Well, this beats all. here’s my 
confounded collar? Oh, get out 
of the way, and don’t bother me !” 
Goes off m ing to himself, and 

» Uf any thing, vather later than 
before.) 


Wepnespay Mornine.— Won- 
der what time it is? Why, deuce 
take it, I ought to have been out 
half an hour ago. Well, upon my 

(With furious ca wit 
“Oh, this is fate, this is! Will 
stop for a cup of coffee? No, I 
won’t—not for fifty cups! What 
do you say—it isn’t your fault? 
Who said it was?” (Slams the 
Sront-door, and misses the train by 
a@bout three seconds.) 

Tuurspay Mornine, 8 a.m.— 
“ Ah, well, I seem to have hit it off 
this time. In another minute I 
shall hop out of bed like a bird, 
I don’t know, though—I think 
that is rain I hear, and another ten 
minutes won’t hurt me; I dare 
say they will not have breakfast 
ready to the tigk of the clock. 
After all, though, it might be best 
posnene to get up at once—and yet 

don’t know.” (Goes on shilly- 
shallying, and does not get up for 
another hour.) 

Frmay Mornine.—“ What do 
you say? I told you to knock 
at my door ?—Oh yes; all right; 
thank you. I shall be down di- 
rectly.” (Goes to sleep again im- 
mediately.) 


Satrurpay Mornine, —“ Gra- 
cious! what on earth is that? 
Oh! ah! it’s the new alarm-clock. 
What an awful row it makes! I 
suppose I ought to get up now. 
But I really believe if I did I should 
pitch the beastly thing out of the 
window. Wonder how long it 
takes to run down. Ah, it is 
done at last. Now I shall get up.” 
(Sinks into oblivion once more, for 
a clear hour and a half.) 

Sunpay, 10 a.m.— Ah, this is 
Sunday morning. So it is” (turns 
over luxuriously). ‘* What asplen- 
did institution is Sunday morning 
for a fellow who has becn going in 
| for early rising all the week! At 
any rate, there is one day on which 
he can sleep it out.” (Goes off the 
next instant, and slumbers till noon 
as soundly as a graven image.) 


ah ¢ -sercamie | 
PREJUDICE OVERCOME. 

Norman M‘Leod was once preach- 
ing in a district in Ayrshire, where 
the reading of a sermon is regard- 
ed as the greatest fault of which 
the minister can be guilty. When 
the congregation dispersed, an old 
woman, overflowing with enthu- 
siasm, addressed her neighbor, “ Did ye ever hear ony 
thing sae gran’? Wasna that asermon?” Butall her 
expressions of admiration being met by a stolid glance, 
she shouted, “ Speak, woman! wasna that a sermon?” 

“Oh, ay,” replied her friend, sulkily, “ but he read 
t.” : 








“6 Read it !” said the other, with indignant emphasis ; 
“*T wadna hae cared if he had whustled it.” 
a . 
ON THE ALTAR OF FRIENDSHIP. 
“When can ye let me have some meat, Mr. Brisket 7” 
“ Well, I ain’t a-goin’ to kill myself till next week, 
an’ then you can have a leg of me; but if you wants 


some werry bad, why, maybe I can get ye a shoulder 
of my brother on Friday.’ 


CFS 











A TIMELY HINT. 


Miss Ross. ‘‘Goodness! the fire is out. 





a 


I thought it was very cold.” 
>» 


Brau. “Shall I get re | overcoat and put it on you 


Miss Ross, “Oh no; 


ut” (glancing at the clock) ‘‘hadn’t you better put it on yourself?” 





